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If the New Year brings postponement of your plans, remember God 
does not often move in hurried, excited ways! Christian Character is 
strength through patience. The task before us is to remain constant 
in season and out of season and— 


The Best Is Yet To Be! 


Happy 
New 


Year 


& a 


How many times have we said this, and how often 
have we made resolutions? How many times has “Hap- 
py New Year!” taken its place along with “Hello!” and 
“How are you?” as a kind of meaningless but friendly 
gesture? : 

Why happy? Is it for ourselves that we wish the 
new year to be happy? Is it because we have been born 
in families that can provide us with food and shelter? 
Is it because we can go to school or have a job? Is it 
because we as a nation have kept out of the war in 
Europe? When we say “Happy New Year!” in such a 
time as this, we should give to it far greater significance 
than ever before. Happiness and joy are God-given, and 
yet we so often deprive ourselves of that joy. 

Happy New Year 1941 must be a Christian new 
year, since we are in quest of Christian happiness. That 
will come only through effort; good things in life do not 
come to us through mere chance. Sometimes the 
“breaks” decide the game, but to a large extent a good 
team makes its own “breaks.” If we arrive, it will be be- 
cause we have set our faces firmly toward a goal. Busy 
lives are usually happy lives; lazy ones, never. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the promotion of the 
program of our Luther League that in doing so others 
may share with us the happiness we get in “Advanc- 
ing With Christ.” 

To adequately promote our program to fit and pre- 
pare young life today for leadership in the Church we 
need to continually keep in mind certain things that are 
necessary if we are to advance in spiritual things. 


Deeper Consecration 
We must dig deeper to build higher. The higher 
the skyscraper, the deeper the workers dig for founda- 
tions. It is so in our Luther League work. If we would 
have a bigger and better League, if we would render an 
enduring service, we must have a deeper consecration 
of the individual life. 


Two 


: Hes! CL Happy New Year 


Even For Such a Time As This 


Read and Study the Bible 

God’s Word should become the center of our week- 
ly meetings. There has been a tendency in some young 
people’s groups to almost wholly abandon the use of the 
Bible. We need to realize that God has a message for 
youth of today. That He is speaking today just as 
powerfully as He spoke to men in the days of the proph- 
ets. Let us seek His Word and walk in His way. It. 
is God’s challenge to the youth of this day that will solve 
our problems and spur us on to higher and better things.. 


More Prayer 

Tennyson said: “More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” But how many of us are 
cultivating a life of prayer? We need to set aside a time 
every day for prayer. We need to have prayer lists and 
pray for definite work of the Church and for those ap- 
pointed to carry on that work, for definite objectives and 
for forgiveness and guidance. Who can measure the 
power of a, praying membership of a Luther League? 
Prayer is our greatest privilege. 


Church Attendance 

Be diligent in the use of the means of grace. The 
altar and the pulpit are the focal points in the Church. 
They symbolize the Word and the Sacrament, hearing 
and worship. Through the Word and Sacrament we re- 
ceive God’s grace, faith expresses itself in worship. 
Worship should mean more to us than a mere exercise. 
It should be to us a spiritual experience. “God is a 
Spirit and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” In times like these we need to come 
before the Lord more often than some of us do and 
unite with others in lifting our hearts unto the Lord. 


Better League Meetings 

One of the most vital factors in the success of any 
Luther League is its devotional meeting. All the meet- 
ings should offer something to the young people of the 
church and community that they can not get anywhere 
else—a place where their spiritual problems are met and 
where they can express their souls’ desires. To this end 
there should be much planning and praying. There is 
an abundance of material available so that there is no 
excuse for rapid, muddled meetings. All that is needed 
is for the leaders to put time, energy and consecration 
into the planning and work of the League. 

If our year 1941 is to be a Happy New Year, we 
must find our strength for the tasks of the year from God 
who wishes happiness for all His children, and who sent 
His Son into the world to show men how to gain godly 
happiness. May you as Christian youth say, “Happy 


New Year!” in a Christian way to young people every- 
where in such a time as this, 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Life Sewriae 


EDWIN LEWIS 


ESUS said to His disciples, “Ye 

are my witnesses.” He meant 

that people were to see the 

Master in the servant. To re- 
solve to be a Christian is therefore 
to resolve to become a witness for 
Jesus Christ. The life which more 
or less suggests Him to others is a 
witnessing life. There is no greater 
transforming power in the world than 
lives which are wholly mastered by 
Jesus Christ. 

Our witnessing may take various 
forms. There is a witness of action. 
We speak in what we do. Cheating 
is speech. Pretense is speech. Sel- 
fishness is speech. But so also is 
honesty, and _ straight-forwardness, 
and helpful service. “The loveliness 
of perfect deeds”—what unmistakable 
witnessing that is! 

There is a witness of words. The 
speech of action needs to be supple- 
mented by the speech that is uttered. 
Every one of us finds himself in 
situations in which he must speak if 
he is to be a true witness. Have you 
not been in a company when you 
knew that the right thing to say 
‘was, “I cannot approve this or I 
cannot do this, because I am trying 
to be a Christian?” 

There is a witness of adopted 
causes. We speak by the things we 
work for. The cause of peace, the 
cause of economic justice, the cause 
of international good will—these are 
means of witnessing. But we witness 
by them only as we adopt them; and 
we can hardly be said to have adopted 
a cause unless we are willing to work 
for it sacrificially. 

When Jesus was about to wash 
His disciples’ feet-—His own way of 
bearing witness—He said to them, 
“Ve are clean—but not all.” He did 
not reject them because they were 
imperfect. If we had to be perfect 
Christians before we could be Chris- 
tians at all, we should indeed be 
hopeless. Making the life Christian 
is a good deal like the pioneer sub- 
duing the wilderness. He clears a 
little here and a little there, but al- 
ways with the purpose of at last sub- 
duing it all. 

It is better to witness occasionally 
than never. It is better to “speak a 
good word for Jesus Christ” one day, 
and keep silence the next, than never 
to speak the good word at all. It is 
better to espouse one cause that 
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Christ could approve, and pass all 
other great causes by, than to have 
no worthy cause of any sort. What 
is important is that we begin some- 
where, and do something that has 
definite relation to the Christian life. 

Fragmentary witnessing, however, 
Carries serious dangers. One danger 
is that the occasions when we do not 
witness will destroy the force of the 
occasions when we do. It is well to 
witness for Christ by engaging in 
public worship on the Sabbath day. 
But if on the following day we do 
something that flatly denies the 
earlier witness, how does our case 
really stand? 

Another danger of the fragmentary 
witnessing is that we shall become 
satisfied with it. We may easily ac- 
quire the habit of making a part of 
cur life Christian, and letting the rest 
of it go. 


There are some places a Christian 
ought not to visit; some books he 
cught not to read; some pleasures he 
ought not to indulge; some tastes he 
ought not to cultivate. The more we 
realize this, and act accordingly, the 
more effective our witnessing. 

In a word, the obligation upon us 
is to keep enlarging our witnessing. 
It is what our fathers meant by 
“growing in grace.” There is too 
little difference between us and those 
to whom Christ means nothing. 

Christianity means a transformed 
life, here and now, not simply future 
bliss. In what sense is a life trans- 
formed if in all its interests and atti- 


Advancing with Christ 


Ye shall be My witnesses. 


tudes and purposes it is in no re- 
spect different from the careless, 
pleasure-loving, self-regarding lives 
all around it? The Christian goal is 
a life altogether holy. 

A truly Christian life is its own 
argument. Our companions may be 
able to raise all sorts of difficult ob- 
jections against our beliefs as to God, 
as to the Bible, as to the source of 
moral power—but what objections 
can. they lay against purity, against 
kindly deeds, against loving service, 
against clean speech, against “the 
white flower of a blameless life?” 

Such witnessing, however, will do 
more than simply silence criticism. 
It will be itself a message of convinc- 
ing power. We witness, partly to ex- 
press our love for Jesus Christ, part- 
ly to bring others to a like experience 
with ourselves. In what other way 
can we recommend the Christian life 
than* by ourselves showing what it 
actually is? 

What is the most effective sermon 
that can be preached? It is Christ- 
likeness. When we speak for Christ 
with our lips, and when the speech 
of the lips is supported by the speech 
of the life, we are offering the wit- 
nessing that wins. 

Witnessing that wins is, however, 
costly witnessing. One cannot be a 
Christian and not pay a price. We 
ought never to forget that it was 
through a cross that the Christ we 
follow gained His right to our alle- 
giance. It is true that He spoke 
matchless words, but men would have 
forgotten them but for His cross and 
resurrection. Always behind Christ 
the Teacher stands Christ the Cross- 
Bearer. Just as it cost Him a cross 
to give His message to the world, so 
it will cost us a cross to carry that 
message on. 

Christianity is not “easy.” Those 
who say that it is do not understand 
if, It isa. call’ to: sacrifice, Ittis: a 
call to surrender ourselves to the will 
of another. It is a call to stand for 
God at a time when God is being in- 
creasingly disregarded. It is a call 
to resist those enticements to sin and 
self-indulgence whose end is sorrow 
and death. 

Then is it worth it? Let those ans- 
wer who know. It is simple truth 
that nothing brings with it greater 
satisfaction than faithful witnessing 
to Jesus Christ—Epworth Herald. 
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First Row, left to right: Arnold Plue, Harriet Scheffler, 
Carla Niel-en, Miriam Keator, Margaret Hoffman. 


Second row, left to right: George Reichert, Jessie 
Ackerman, Helen Smith, Bertha Klossner, Mrs. George 
Ackerly, Rev. George Ackerly, Mrs. Arnold Plue, Alice 


Nielsen and Ethel Sann. 


(This would be a good set-up for a League who would be able 
to get time on one of the broadcasing stations within their com- 
munity or it could be used in a local Luther League meeting by 
setting up a broadcasing studio and following through the program 
as arranged.) 


Open with following verse of hymn sung by the 

. Leaguers: 
O Christians! leagued together, 
To battle for the right, 
Arise and don your armor, 
Put the foe to flight. 
We’ve given our allegiance, 
To serve without surcease 
The mighty Lord of Armies 
And gentle Prince of Peace. 
All hail, our glorious Saviour! 
We march where Thou hast trod, 
To seek Thy house of triumph, 
The City of our God. 

Announcer: The singing of this hymn introduces a 
program, sponsored by the Eastern District Luther 
League of New York State, in observance of National 
Luther League Sunday. There are a number of Leaguers 
here today to tell about the work of their organization. 


Alice: Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. We 
are very happy to be here today and to have this oppor- 
‘tunity to explain to you a little bit about our Luther 
League. No doubt, there are many questions in the 
minds of our listeners, and probably the first one is, “Just 
what is the Luther League, and what is the nature of its 
organization?” 

Arnold: Well, before you go any further, let me 
answer that for you. The Luther League is the official 
youth organization of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and forms an integral part of the program of 
the religious education of the United Lutheran Church. 
The Luther League is organized along lines comparable 
to our system of government, that is, local, state, and 
national. The local League is the smallest unit in our 
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This is the script used 
by the Eastern District 
Luther League of New York 
State for Luther League 
Sunday and broadcast over 
Station WHRY, Troy, 
New York. 


organization. Within a given territory these local or 
individual Leagues are united in Districts or Federations. 
These units are again combined into State Leagues which 
collectively constitute the Luther League of America. 
Membership within a District or Federation affiliated 
with a State League carries with it membership in the 
Luther League of America. Our Eastern District Luther 
League is a member of the New York State Luther 
League which is one of the Thirty State Leagues com- 
prising our National organization which has been in ex- 
istence since 1895. 


Alice: What is the purpose of the Luther League? 
Does it have any definite aims or objectives? 


Arnold: The objectives of the Luther League are 
namely, Educational, Missionary and Life Service. 
Through these objectives it seeks to develop in young 
people, the growth of Christian character, and enliven 
them with a consciousness of Christian faith and duty. 
The Luther League attempts to instill in youth a greater 
faithfulness to the Christian Church and endeavors to 
provide an intelligent understanding of the program of 
the Church and the world task which it faces. “Of the 
Church, By*the Church, and For the Church’—that is 
the Luther League motto. 


Alice: I see that you are wearing an attractive pin 
on your lapel? Is that related in any way to the League? 


Arnold: Yes, it is. This is our official Luther League 
Emblem. It was adopted by the Luther League of 
America as a memorial to Dr. Martin Luther. It also 
conveys a deep spiritual meaning to all who wear it. 


It consists of a black cross within a red heart; this 
in turn is in the center of a white rose which is then 
surrounded by a blue field, encircled by a gold ring. 


The interpretation of this emblem as an expression 
of our purpose has been set to music in a verse of our 
Luther League Rally Hymn which a group of our 
Leaguers will now sing. 


We proudly bear as banner 

A cross within the heart, 

To show that we have chosen 
Christ, the better part, 

Then joy and peace ‘and comfort 
Shall blossom as a rose, 

Until our earthly blessings 

The worth of heaven disclose. 

All hail, our glorious Saviour! 
We march where Thou hast trod, 
To see, Thy House of Triumph, 
The City of our God. 


Alice: I believe you mentioned three divisions of 
the word—Educational, Missionary and Life Service. 
What is the importance of the Educational Department? 


Gladys: The Educational Department is the founda- 
tion upon which the whole program of the League is 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Father Time PARTY 


ESTHER BACHOFER and CONNIE STRANDWITZ 


Invitation 
Young folks, old folks, everybody come 
To a Father Time Party for an evening full of fun. 
There will be games for the young’uns, 
And games for the old, 
And you'll have a gayer time, 
Than ever has been told. 
It will be at the church, 
At a quarter past eight, 
And we'll begin promptly, 
_So please don’t be late. 


Decorations 

Any decorations suggestive of the New Year, such 
as pictures of Father Time, bells, hour glass, and any 
other things that suggest New Year. Calendars might 
also be used at various places in the room. If it is a 
small group, place cards might be made using the small 
calendars, which may be purchased at a small price in 
any stationery store, and pasting them on colored paper 
on which has been drawn a picture; or pictures cut from 
Magazines or old Birthday Cards may be used. If no 
favors are made, make the room as decorative as Dos- 
sible using the above suggested decorations. 


Refreshments 
Serve hot chocolate and cake, or crullers. 


Making Words 

Give each player a piece of paper and a pencil and 
see how many words can be made from the words, 
“Father Time.” Give a time limit of five minutes for 
this. 

Sweetheart Days 

Select partners by having each girl coming to the 
party make a small apron and necktie, of the same ma- 
terial and placing these packages in containers, one for 
the girls and one for the boys. Those drawing aprons 
and ties to match become partners for the rest of the 
evening. 

Have partners work together on a “time” contest. 
The answers are all parts of a watch: 

(a) Used before—Second Hand. 

(b) Seen at the circus—Ring. 

(c) Fifteenth wedding anniversary—Crystal. 

(d) What we give new members—H-our hand. 

(e) Women love them for adornment—Jewels. 

(f) <A watering place—Springs. 

(g) The palmist looks them over—Hands. 

(h) Read by the secretary—Minutes. 

(i) Supports a flower—Stem. 

(j) Sometimes, they claim, it stops a clock—Face. 

(k) A tight-rope walker is good at it; and a 

bicycle—Balance wheel. 
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School Days 
Have a spelling bee, dividing the group into two 
teams if it is not too large, or more if the group is es- 
pecially large. The person standing the longest on each 
side may be given a prize. 
Have everyone sing “School Days.” 


Doll-Dressing Contest—Parent Days 
Secure small celluloid dolls from the five and ten 
cent store. Provide crepe paper, pins, paste and other 
necessary materials, and each boy is required to dress a 
doll. They may be dressed as babies, or in whatever 
style is desired. Judges will decide which is the best. 


Grandparent Days 
Players line up as for relay. They must run across 
the room, in a bent-over position, with hands on back, 
sit down in a rocking chair at the far side of the room, 
rock back and forth fifteen times, and then run back the 
same way. Then the next player goes forward, etc., un- 
til all have run. Se 


Reminiscent Days 
Gather the group around the piano and sing such 
songs as “School Days,” “I Want a Girl,” “Darling I 
Am Growing Old,” “My Grandfather’s Clock,” and any 
other of the old songs that the group knows. 
Serve refreshments, having the girls serve, and then 
the boys clean up and do the dishes. 


Baby Days 

Give each player participating a baby bottle with a 
nipple on it and see who can finish drinking the liquid 
in the bottle first. This may be milk, water or fruit 
punch. : 

Have a baby show. Dress some of the guests as 
babies and have a group of persons for judges. They 
may be judged for various things, such as: prettiest, best, 
loudest, heaviest, etc. 

Have all babies sing some baby song. 


ANNO DOMINI 
; —DON MOON 
The week— 
Its days are pagan, all; 
God’s Sabbath, even, misnamed for the sun, 
The months for emperors long dead 
And far-off gods bear names; 


But the year— 
This year, the year that was, the year that comes— 


The year is our Lord’s. 
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For some time past the 1941 Canada Convention 
Committee has been concerned about the possible effect 
of the war and the position of the Canadian Government 
on the matter of the holding of the Luther League of 
America Convention in Kitchener-Waterloo next July. 
In order to discuss the whole situation thoroughly with 
the authorities concerned a delegation was sent by the 
committee to the national capital, Ottawa. John Lau- 
man, chairman of the committee, headed the group which 
included Senator W. D. Euler, a member of the con- 
vention church, St. Matthew’s; L. O. Breithaupt, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Kitchener; Rev. Karl Knauff, 
general secretary of the Luther League of Canada; 
Ralph Buschert, president of the Luther League of 
Canada; and Sergeant Russell Rivers, the latter two in 
the uniform of the military units to which they are 
attached. The meeting was a happy one, and the dele- 
gation now has on file a letter from the Hon. T. A. 
Crerar which states that “the Council were agreed that 
no obstacle should be put in the way of the Luther 
League of America’s holding its convention in Kitchener 
next July.” 

So, it’s official! There will be a convention. Full 
speed ahead with all preparations and plans to attend 


The 23rd Biennial Convention of The Luther 
League of America, Kitchener-Waterloo, 
July 3-7, 1941 

And what will the registration be? How many are 
planning to “Come to Canada” next July? Quite a 
few—if these excerpts from letters in the Publicity Chair- 
man’s file mean anything: 

California: We have organized our “On To Can- 
ada” Club and are meeting the third Sunday of each 
month. Our little daughter is the mascot and we hope 
she will lead a large delegation in ’41—Ruth Inslee. 

Maryland: Am looking forward, along with many 
other Leaguers here in Washington to our 1941 Con- 
vention in Canada—Warren Feldman. 

Georgia-Alabama: I have appointed someone to tell 
us about the National Convention to be held in Canada 
at our convention.—Frances Creter. 

Nebraska: We had only one delegate at Long Beach 
last year—we’d like to do better this next year—Norm 
Hogan. 

West Virginia: I know of one League definitely 
that has an “On To Canada Fund” and it may be that 
our state will arrange to send a delegate—Carolyn 
Bartels. 

Indiana; Please send all the available information 
that you have on hand. I am editor of “The Sentinel,” 
official publication of the Luther League of Indiana.— 
Frederick W. Anderson. 

New York: Enclosed please find mailing list of the 
New York State Luther League. I hope to attend the 
convention at Kitchener, and if I can help any to make 
it a success, I shall be only too happy to do so. 


—Katherine M. Hildebrandt 


Six 


Cuther League of Gimerica Convention 


TO BE HELD AS SCHEDULED 


South Carolina: I think South Carolina will be well 
represented. A “Canada Committee” will be appointed 
to work up interest and help Leaguers in planning the 
trip—Dick Wm. Weber. 


Pennsylvania (Ministerium): It may interest you 
to know that our Convention Program will carry an 
“On To Canada” advertisement. Our Synodical Pub- 
licity Chairman has also received material from the 
Canadian Travel Bureau and will have a special display 
at the convention—Clara Schleicher. 


Mississippi: Most of the Lutherans and Leaguers 
in Mississippi are not in a position to take such a trip 
but I will do my best to see if we can have a representa- 
tive at the convention—Charles Rumfelt. 


Pennsylvania (Central): We are hopeful of a large 
delegation from this part of Pennsylvania at Canada in 
"41 and shall boost the convention at every opportunity. 
—Ken Dry. 


Texas: I would appreciate it very much if you 
would send me quite a bit of literature for display at our 
state convention.—Frank Kuse. 


Michigan: We are trying to organize an “On To 
Canada” Club for the Detroit District League . . . and 
to arrange a program for any Leaguers who will be 
coming through Detroit on their way to the convention. 

—Edward Wiggert 


Illinois: Between 40 and 50 Illinois Leaguers have 
signified a desire to attend the convention. Membership 
in the Canada Club carries these obligations: (1) Attend 
the convention; (2) use every opportunity to urge others 
to attend; (3) pray daily for this convention and the 
whole young people’s program of the Church.—Gerald 
S. Powers. 


A PRAYER FOR INWARD STRENGTH 


Lift my soul to higher things 
While the world gropes in error. 
Keep me from despairing depths; 
Free me from fear and terror. 


Create in my heart real gratitude 
For priceless things of living, 
Love, faith, sincerity and hope, 
A spirit that still loves giving. 


Not one content to rest, and take 
All that life has to tender, 

But willingly work out its gain 
And service to fellow men render. 


Fill my eyes with radiant light, 
A pilot for those'who stumble. 
Increase my strength day by day; 
Teach me to labor, not grumble. 


Make me happy with deeds at hand, 
Content with simple pleasure. 
Then give me grace to see beyond, 
And immortal life richly treasure. 
—Charlotte McDermon, Colorado Springs, Col. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Canadian Trip 


Transportation Committee Makes Its 
First Report 


The Chairman of Transportation, in making tenta- 
tive arrangements for our trip to Kitchener, Ontario, 
in July, 1941, has struck upon the idea that people living 
in the Philadelphia vicinity will go to Niagara Falls, 
possibly by way of the Lehigh Valley route. Those in 
the vicinity of York, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Sunbury, 
and Williamsport will go to Niagara Falls by way of 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and those in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict go by way of the connecting lines between Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. 


It is our intention to leave these respective localities 
on the morning of July 2nd, spending the night at 
Niagara Falls, so as to view the Falls at night; also, to 
spend the morning of July 3rd at the Falls and then 
leave for Kitchener by way of the Canadian National, 
about noon, arriving in Kitchener at four o’clock, giving 
us sufficient time to attend the opening meeting of the 
Convention. 


Special rates will be given by the hotels at Niagara 
Falls, New York, as well as at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Inasmuch as the Canadian Convention Committee is 
arranging for a Post-Convention trip to the Muskokas, 
we will be unable to have a reduced round trip fare. It 
is the Convention Committee’s idea that we leave Kit- 
chener on Tuesday morning, July 8th, and reach Ottawa 
some time Friday, the 11th. In this case, we would re- 
turn by way of Montreal, through Eastern New York 
State. The approximate coach fare from Philadelphia to 
Kitchener, then from Ottawa to Montreal, and then 
return to Philadelphia and vicinity, will be $26.00. Any 
persons not taking the post-convention trip as arranged 
by the Canada Convention Committee the round-trip 
fare from Philadelphia to Kitchener will be approximate- 
ly $20.00. 

As stated above, these plans are only tentative and 
the Chairman of Transportation will appreciate it very 
much if Leaguers who are interested will advise him to 
this effect. It will be necessary to have at least 100 
people for special train from Niagara Falls to Kitchener. 


WILLIAM H. PATRICK, Jr. 
Transportation Chairman 


NOW THAT YOUR PROGRAM’S PLANNED— 
are your “Review” subscriptions renewed? If not, mail 
them to The Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania at once. Send money 
in advance for subscriptions. 
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January 


Like February, January was not one of the original 
months, According to the earliest Roman calendar, the 
year began with March. Numa Pompilus is credited by 
tradition with the addition of January to the calendar 
year, but he only gave it thirty days. The reforms in 
the calendar made by Julius Caesar gave it the thirty- 
one days which it has kept ever since. 


The character of this month has won for it various 
names in different countries. For instance, the Scandina- 
vians called it after Thor, the god of storms; and the 
old Anglo-Saxons named it the Wolfmonth, because 
during its bitter cold days, the wolves, who could find no 
food in the forests on which they could live, came into 
the village searching for something to eat. 


The name, January, which we have for this first 
month of the year, comes from the Roman God Janus, 
the god of beginnings, whose festival fell within the 
month. 


Janus was a double-headed deity with one face look- 
ing forward and one looking backward, and this is 
symbolic of the month which inspires thoughts of the 
past as well as the future. 


As the “spirit of opening,” Janus was invoked at 
the beginning of all undertakings, and therefore was 
naturally the god of the beginning of the day and also 
the beginning of the year. 


At the beginning of a New Year, we, as Christians, 
look to a higher Spirit than Janus and with a prayer of 
Praise and Thanksgiving to the Giver of all good, we 
look back at gifts bestowed by a merciful Father, and we 
look forward with eagerness to a year of service as an 
expression of our love for this Great God above all gods. 


This is also true of the Sustaining Membership De- 
partment of The Luther League of America. With 
thankfulness for past gifts we look forward to a new 
beginning of gifts which we hope will permit the Youth 
Organization of our Church to “Advance With Christ” 
in greater service to the youth of our Lutheran Church. 


Help keep January from becoming a wolf month 
in the budget of The Luther League of America by send- 
ing in your $5.00 Sustaining, Alumni, Gift and Memorial 
Memberships and your $1.00 Contributing Memberships 
at once. Send them to The Luther League of America, 
405 Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN 
Chairman, Sustaining Membership Committee 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 
IN JANUARY. 

The Executive Committee of The Luther League of 
America will hold its annual business meeting, January 
20-22, 1941, in the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Any matters that the State or Synodical Leagues 
may have to bring to the attention of the Executive 
Committee should be in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary not later than December 15, 1940. 


Seven 


Intermediate, Senior and Young Peoples Topics 
INTERMEDIATE TOPICS FOR JANUARY, 1941 


January 5, 1941 
Second Sunday after Christmas 
WHY WE HAVE A CHURCH 


Acts 2:41-47 
Rey. William B. Claney, Jr., Homestead, Pa. 


We do have a Church. That is clear. Every one of 
us is very probably a baptized member, if not a confirmed 
and communicant member. Some of us are now in 
preparation for confirmed membership in the Church as 
pupils in one of the Catechetical Classes. This too is 
clear, the Church is here at hand, ready to serve us, and 
we had nothing to do with its being here. Perhaps we 
take Church too much for granted. It is like an inherit- 
ance which we have received out of the past and which 
we do not fully appreciate or understand. It is well that 
we be able to tell ourselves and others “why we have a 
Church.” 


The Word As We Use It 

The word church is used in several different senses. 
When we say, ““That is my church down on the corner,” 
we actually refer to the building. If we say, “Ours is 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, of such-and- 
such a place,’ we mean the congregation to which we 
belong. When someone asks, “To what church do you 
belong?” we answer, “I belong to the Lutheran Church.” 
Perhaps without being fully conscious of it, our answer 
implies that we belong to a fellowship which is larger 
than that of a single congregation. It covers the idea 
of synodical connection, general church body, and world 
organization, And again we may properly say, “The 
Christian Church is the world‘s most powerful institu- 
tion.” In that case we conceive of the church as a world 
fellowship of all those who name the Name of Christ. 
It goes beyond denominational bounds. Then, too, when 
we say to a friend, “Let’s go to church,” we mean go 
to worship. 

Its Original Meaning 

Our English word “church” comes to us as the 
equivalent of the Greek word “Ekklesia,” which meant 
“those who are called out,” “an assembly of those.” The 
form of the Greek word is preserved in the word ecclesi- 
astical, which is derived from the Latin. The church, 
then, was the body of those who were called out of the 
world into fellowship with Christ. Christians are to re- 
main in the world, but are not to be of it. The world is 
not wrong in expecting that the church shall be a group 
of persons different from the average run of individuals 
who have no church connection. So the earliest use of 
the word in the New Testament refers to the body of 
those whom Christ has called out of the world into fel- 
lowship with Himself. 


The Church Is Founded 
If we are to be able to state the “reasons why we 
have a church,” we shall need to know something of 
how and why the church came into being. Since this 
event occurred more than nineteen centuries ago, and 
minutes were not taken at the meeting, we know very 
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little about the details of organization of the first Chris- 
tian Church. However, what we do know comes from 
a book that is more meaning‘ul than any mere secretary’s 
record, namely, the Book of the Acts, a document which 
gives the history of the eariy church. This is the only 
source of our information as to when and how the Chris- 
tian Church began. 

About the year 30 A. D. the Resurrected Christ 
called His disciples together on the Mount of the As- 
cension and gave them His final instructions before He 
withdrew His visible Presence and ascended into heaven. 
A summary of His words to them is recorded in the last 
chapter of Matthew, Mark and Luke and in The Acts. 
He directed them to do certain things. They were to 
wait for awhile in Jerusalem until they were fully 
equipped, then they were to go out on a mission of 
preaching the Gospel to the whole world. They obeyed 
their instructions and awaited the fulfillment of Christ’s 
promise, the power from on high which should come 
with the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

It was the time of the Jewish Feast of Pentecost, a 
high and holy day in the Jewish calendar, when the giv- 
ing of the Law to Moses was celebrated. The city of 
Jerusalem was thronged with Jews from all over the 
then-known world. They spoke different languages; they 
wore different clothes; they had little else in common 
except their religion. That was the bond which united 
them; that was the thing which brought them back to 
the Holy City on this occasion. 

Jerusalem was crowded, and a mass of humanity 
milled about the streets in between services and cere- 
monies at the Temple. A rumor was soon noised abroad 
that there was some street preaching going on at a cer- 
tain place and that the preachers, though not natives of 
the places whose tongues they used, were speaking in 
the languages of their hearers. The knowledge of this 
strange phenomenon brought multitudes to the spot. 
The strangeness of this was too much for them; on an 
explanation they could not agree. It was Peter who, see- 
ing their interest in the reason for this happening, be- 
gan at the point of their thinking and preached Jesus 
Christ to them. That was the first Christian sermon. 
It was effective, too. As a result of it 3,000 of the multi- 
tude were moved of the Spirit to accept Christ as their 
Saviour and be baptized. The church as a distinctively 
New Testament institution came into being on that day. 
Pentecost we consider as the birthday of the Church. 

How, then, did the Church come into being? God’s 
Word was faithfully and fearlessly preached by a Spirit- 
led man and the same Spirit led other men to believe the 
message of the Good News which was preached. They 
were convinced of their sin, “were pricked in their heart,” 
and wanted to know “what shall we do?” Peter’s answer 
was, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Observe that 
the Word was preached and the administration of the 
sacraments began. (The Lord’s Supper came later.) It 
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was the preaching of the Word which brought the Church 
into being. The congregation. of true believers, the 
Preaching of the Word, and the administration of the 
Sacraments are to this day the outward evidences of the 
Church. This is still the major purpose for which the 
Church exists. It is by these means that the Church is 
perpetuated and extended. The Church’s greatest bless- 
ing to mankind comes in this way. 


President Dr. Knubel Speaks 

Dr. Knubel, our United Lutheran Church's distin- 
guished president, has always been popular with the 
youth of the Church and has been invited to speak be- 
fore various youth gatherings. At a Lutheran Youth 
Convocation in Kansas some while ago Dr. Knubel spoke 
- on the theme, “What The Church Has To Offer Youth,’ 
The outline of that message will shed some additional 
light on the development of our topic today. 


“The Church is a spiritual union of Christian souls 
where the Word of God is rightly preached and the 
Sacraments rightly administered,” explained the Presi- 
dent. The six things which Dr. Knubel said the Church 
offers youth may also be considered six reasons “why 
we have a Church.” And so we use them here. 


The Church a School 

We are Christians because we-have been taught 
about Christ. The Church has been that teacher to tell 
us of Him. It has taught our parents before us and it 
has taught us since we were tiny tots. If we are to re- 
main Christian, we must continue to be taught the truth 
about Christ and the Christian way of life. The Church 
is a school in which ample provision is made for our in- 
struction in the things of the Christian faith. We have 
a Church because we need systematic instruction in the 
ways of Christian living. It is the school in which we 
learn the fourth “r’—religion. The public school takes 
care of the instruction in the field of the three “r’s’”— 
reading, ‘riting, and ’rithmetic. We have a Church be- 
cause we need a school of religion in our home com- 
munity. 

The Church a Hospital 

The Church is a hospital in which Christ can heal 
us. The hurt of humanity is deep; the disease of men is 
deadly; sin is the pcison of the spiritual life. We need 
such a hospital because we share in the hurt of humanity. 
We need a healing balm for our wounds. We need the 
Great Physician, the Doctor of our souls and bodies. 
This is His hospital; here we meet Him: here we feel 
His healing touch. He knows the cause of our ills; He 
knows the cure for them. We have a Church because 
we need a soul hospital where the Great Physician may 
dispense His healing balm to all. 


The Church a Workshop 

The Church is a workshop in which we may work 
with and for our Saviour. And work we must if we are 
to be real Christians. The Christian is not called mere- 
ly to enjoy something; he is called to share something, 
to make possible the enjoyment of it by others. This 
entails work, much painstaking, persistent work. The 
work itself is a joyful one because in it he has the con- 
sciousness of working together with God. We work for 
Christ when we seek to bring others to the saving knowl- 
edge of Him. He wants all men to know of Him and 
His love. He takes no delight in the death of a sinner, 
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but would that all men should turn from their sins and 
be saved by Him.. We have a Church because we need 
a workshop in which to work out His Will and Way 
for the whole world. 


The Church a Club 

The Church is a club in which we may fellowship 
with our Lord and each other. To be sure, the Church 
is a different kind of club than that with which we are 
most familiar. Here we have more than coat-sleeve con- 
tact; here we have the fellowship of head, heart, and 
hand, We are agreed as concerning Life’s fundamentals. 
We have the same Lord and Master and we love Him 
with all our heart, mind, and strength. We know Him 
intimately and we know that He is the bond which 
unites us. We are one in our worship and service of 
the same God. We call Him Father, and we know our- 
selves as His children. We count each other as brethren 
indeed, and we seek to find ways and means of express- 
ing our love for each other. The Church is a living fel- 
lowship of life and love in Christ the Lord. We have a 
Church because we need greatly such a fellowship. 


The Church a Fortress 
The Church is a fortress for our faith. Even at this 
age in our lives we have learned that the world is not 
a friend to Christian faith. We know what has happened 
to many today who dared to be loyal to the faith of 
Christ. If we are to keep our faith, we shall need to 
fight for it. The foe is powerful, as powerful in our day 
as in the days of the Great Persecutions. Faith is em- 
battled. We need a fortress from which to wage the 
fight. The Church is such a fortress. We have a Church 

because we need a fortress for our faith. 


The Church The Gates of Heaven 

Life in the world is not complete. We were not 
made for this life only. We are creatures made for eter- 
nity. In us was breathed the very breath of God. We 
are more than common clay. Each of us is possessed 
of a spirit or soul. Heaven is the home of the soul be- 
cause heaven is the home of the Father of souls. We 
need to be reminded of this again and again. Except the 
Church do so, what institution among men will? If the 
Church fails in its responsibility to nurture the soul and 
keep it in health, and make it fit for its final home with 
God, who will make up for its lack? The Church must 
constantly prepare men for heaven. Christ, the King of 
Glory, didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 
The Church must ever be its lower portals into which 
the soul homeward bound may be led. We have a Church 
to be to us the very gates of heaven. 


January 12, 1941 
First Sunday after Epiphany 
FACTS ABOUT OUR CONGREGATION 


Acts 2:41-47 
Rev. John M. Nycum, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. F 

(Note: The material for this topic must necessarily be compiled 
locally. ‘The Intermediate Quarterly Telps’” gives specific sug- 
gestions as to what to get and how to proceed.) 

It has been well said that to be an intelligent church 
member one must be an informed church member. It is 
not that information in itself makes for more consecra- 
tion in a Christian’s life, but it leaves him without ex- 
cuse for failure to do his part. As members of any or- 
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ganization or society, we desire to know certain facts 
about our group if we are to give it our whole-hearted, 
enthusiastic support, It naturally follows as a truth that 
we shall be more active in that organization of whose 
history, present program and hopes for the future we 
know the most. 

This applies especially to the Church of Jesus Christ 
and in particular to that congregation of which we are 
a part. At the time of our confirmation, we became ac- 
tive, communing members of a Lutheran congregation, 
and we were “authorized to receive the Lord’s Supper 
and to participate in all the spiritual privileges of the 
Church.” Such membership in a congregation implies 
definite privileges and responsibilities. Among other 
things, it is expected of any church member that he be 
informed not only regarding certain facts about his local 
congregation, but also concerning the church-at-large 
with its world-wide extent and mission. However, to- 
day’s topic suggests that our discussion be limited to 
our own local congregation. What are some of the 
facts about our congregation that we ought to know? 


Our Congregation’s Beginnings 

The Scripture lesson from the Acts of the Apostles 
recounts a part of that thrilling story of “the birthday 
of the Church” on the Day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Spirit was outpoured upon a small group of faithful 
followers of Christ. From that little company of one 
hundred twenty Christians assembled in Jerusalem, the 
Church that day increased in number by three thousand 
souls. We need to remember that the mighty Christian 
Church, which today numbers its adherents in the 
countless millions, had its beginnings in a little group 
of Christ’s followers at Jerusalem. 


The beginning of nearly every Christian congrega- 
tion has its parallel in the Pentecost story. Many a 
congregation today traces its founding to the determined 
efforts of a small group of earnest Christians, who per- 
haps years ago labored, prayed, and sacrificed to estab- 
lish the congregation of which we are now members. 
“Other men laboured, and ye are now entered into their 
labours.” (John 4:38) We shall want to know when 
our congregation was organized and the story of its 
beginnings, and perhaps something of the sacrifices and 
work of those “who now rest from their labours.” Was 
our congregation at one time a Home Mission? If so, 
we should be that much more sympathetic towards, and 
interested in the whole Home Mission enterprise of our 
Church. Do we know where and how our congregation 
came to be organized? Perhaps we have never given a 
thought to the humble, apparently insignificant begin- 
nings of our present well-established congregation. 


Facts About Our Membership 

How often has the question been asked by strangers 
or friends, “How large is your congregation? How many 
members do you have?” It is doubtless true that the 
average adult church member could not answer such 
a question accurately. It may not be so important seem- 
ingly, but it would be helpful for us to know the size 
of our congregation’s confirmed and communing mem- 
bership. Our pastor will be able to give us many similar 
facts about our par’sh and, it would be well for us to 
have a copy of the latest Minutes of Synod as a source 
for further statistical information. 
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Our Congregation’s Agencies and Auxiliaries 

As members of the Intermediate Group of the 
Luther League we are members of but one of several 
auxiliary organizations in our congregation. These spe- 
cial groups are to help the congregation do a particular 
task and to render some special service to a designated 
age-group. In addition to the Luther League or con- 
nected with it, the congregation may have Boy or Girl 
Scout Troop, a unit of the Camp Fire Girls, or in the 
country, a 4-H Club. Then, too, there may be some other 
group without particular national organization and pro- 
gram set-up. All these and other youth groups serve 
the young people of our parishes. Which exist in our 
congregation? 

In addition to the groups which minister to the . 
needs and serve the interests of young people, two other 
groups, namely, the men and the women of the congre- 
gation have organizations specially designed to be of 
service to them in the same way, and to guide them in 
their service of the church. The group for the women of 
the church we know as the Women’s Missionary Society. 
There may also be a Dorcas Society, a Ladies’ Aid, 
Pastor’s Aid, a Frauen Verein, a Ladies’ Guild or Aux- 
iliary, etc. These last usually have a purely local pro- 
gram, but they may also share in an educational as well 
as service program. The Brotherhood is the official 
men’s organization of our Church. In some churches 
the men’s group may be called by other names, for ex- 
ample, The Men of the Church, the Men’s Club, the 
Men’s Bible Class, the Men’s League, etc. The church- 
wide study and service program for men is projected by 
the Brotherhood, and, by whatever name the group may 
be called, this program may be used to good advantage. 

We should know these groups, their officers and 
leaders, and their purposes in our congregation. All of 
them are a part of our church family; each of them 
contributes something to the church life. This familiarity 
with their programs and purposes should lead us to better 
understanding and appreciation of the place of each in 
our congregation's life and work. They all are auxiliary 
to the congregation and we all should remember that. 

The Church Schools—Sunday School, Weekday 
School, Vacation Bible School, Catechetical School—are 
agencies of the congregation. Their program, especially 
the first mentioned, usually makes provision for children, 
young people, and adults. However, as young people we 
should be genuinely interested in and faithful in attend- 
ance at the sessions and functions of the young people’s 
department. How many of our number are regular at 
Sunday School? Weekday School of Religion? 


Our Congregation and the Synod 

Our congregation js not sufficient unto itself. We 
are but one of many other congregations united to form - 
a Synod, and the Synods together form our United 
Lutheran Church in America. Do we all know the name 
of our Synod? What is our congregation's relationship 
to it? On the basis of each communing member in our 
congregation, we are obligated to contribute a definite 
amount for the finane’al support of the larger work of 
the Church. This is generally referred to as the “ap- 
portionment” or “benevolence.” Do we know how much 
this amounts to per member for the year? We should 
be interested to know how much our congregation con- 
tributed to benevolences and current expenses last year. 
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Our Synod's Minutes for 1939-1940 will provably give 
the latest available information. 


3 The Most Important Fact 
4 It is the faith, loyalty, and devotion of the people 
Z who comprise a congregation, that really count, rather 
than costly buildings or large treasuries or expensive 
equipment, Christ is interested in sou!s, not buildings. 
Our Lord is concerned about men's characters, not their 
_ money, Cold figures and statistics do not tell the whole 
story. The spirit, the life, the power of a Christian con- 
Eieaestion cannot be so measured in terms of facts and 
figures. Of course, it is well for us to know certain facts 
about our congregation, but in the end, that which is 
vitally important is this, the relation of these facts and 
factors to the measure of Kingdom-service rendered 
unto the Master. Let us never forget that we are liv- 
‘ing members of the Body of Christ, the Church which 
He loved and for which He gave Himself. 


January 19, 1941 
P Second Sunday after Epiphany 
WAYS TO HELP THE CONGREGATION 
Acts 2-41-47 
Bev. H. Reed Shepfer, S.T.M.. Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There are many ways in which a congregation can 
be helped by those who are its members. In fact, the 
Ways are so numerous and detailed that it will be impos- 
sivle for this article to include them all. It will be up 
to those who use this material to add as many practical 
instances of possible helpfulness as seems desirable. The 
emphasis here is on ways by which those who are mem- 
bers of the Intermediate group of the Luther League 
‘can help the congregation. 
First, we each need to know that we can be of im- 
measurable help to our congregation now and in the 
future by taking advantage of the opportunities to learn 
to know the Bible, which is the source of the knowledge 
of God and the Christian way of life; the Church, its 
history, program, and outlook: and the distinctive fea- 
tures about the life, worship, teachings, and work of our 
Letheran Church. 
How shall we learn these things? We may gradually 
add to the store of our knowledge of all these things if 
we seriously take advantage of the study opportunities 
which are offered us in our congregation at present. 
What are some of these study opportunities? They are: 
Attendance at Sunday School, Weekday School of Re- 
ligion, if there is one, and the Catechetical Class; par- 
ticipation in the worship, study, and service program 
of the Luther League for Intermediates; faithful attend- 
ance at the public services of the congregation. 
In addition to these group programs, an extensive 
reading material is prepared, printed and distributed for 
the information of the congregation. This includes: Mis- 
cellaneous pamphlet literature on many subjects (Prepare 
‘an assortment for display and comment on it.); “The 
Lutheran,” our Church's official weekly journal; the 
League Review,” our organization’s official 
‘monthly magazine; and occasionally reading an article 
or two in some other paper not prepared for our group. 
Then, of course, there are the synodical publications is- 
sued at various times. 
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When we think of ways of helping the congregation 
we are not inclined to think of this matter of being a 
learner as an important one. However, that is true, es- 
pecially for us who are Intermediates. If we would truly 
help our congregation today and tomorrow, we must be 
thoroughly informed. We must know our Bible and 
our Church, This is a process which takes time. We 
need to keep at it year in and year out if we are to be- 
come dependable adult churchmen. 

Second, enter whole-heartedly into the church’s fel- 
lowship. Do not stand aloof from it, but become a real 
part of it. It works both ways. We must allow the 
fellowship to become a part of us as well. 

There are two values in church fellowship. (1) It 
helps us to develop a clearer understanding of spiritual 
values, This fellowship enables us to learn from the 
experiences, ideas, and opinions of others, and gives us 
the opportunity of sharing with them what we have 
found to be of value in the serious business of being a 
Christian. Few truths have much value to us until we 
can express them for ourselves. Undoubtedly one of the 
helpful features of the fellowship of the early church was 
that those who had a greater knowledge of the Christian 
way of life became teachers of the others. 

(2) Church fellowship has special value for those 
who recently have been received into the Church. They 
are led into a better understanding of the Christian way 
of life through associating with persons who hold a com- 
mon high aim and holy purpose. This makes their temp- 
tations to return to their former worldly ways less 
severe. Many new members are early lost to the Church 
by the failure of the older members to welcome the new- 
comers into the circle of friendly fellowship in the con- 
gregat‘on. The newly-won converts to early Christianity 
were welcomed into the church group and made to “feel 
at home.” So we, too, can serve our congregation by 
making others “feel at home,” by inviting them into the 
fellowship of our Luther League, our Sunday School 
Class, or other church-related age-group to which they 
should belong. It is not enough to have the pastor wel- 
come new members into the fellowship of the church. 
Every member, including Intermediate boys and girls, 
may have his or her part in this work. 

We may help our congregation by being useful in 
welcoming other young people into the congregation, by 
using and enjoying its fellowship opportunities to the 
fullest extent, and by sharing these good things with 
others who need them as much as we do. 

Third, we may help our congregation by being regu- 
lar and faithful in our attendance at the Lord’s Table. 
It is not often that this matter is put so. Ordinarily we 
think of the personal benefit to be derived by worthily 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Here we do not mean 
to under estimate that the main value in the Sacrament. 
However, we need to think of this phase of the question. 

The spiritual barometer of any congregation is its 
list of those who commune at every administration— 
when it is done but four or five times a year—of the 
Holy Communion. It is true that all those who receive 
the Lord’s Supper but once a year are classified as 
communicant members, but this is a minimum standard. 
A congregation that is composed of a group of people 
the major portion of whom feel moved to partake of the 
Sacrament of the Altar at every season when it is 
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offered is the congregation whose spiritual life and 
practical service are continually growing. They will 
not be satisfied with minimum standards of spirituality 
and service activities. 

It is true, first and foremost, that we benefit our- 
selves by coming to the Lord’s Table worthily and fre- 
quently, but we do well to consider what a contribution 
we are also making to the life of the congregation in so 
doing. We are raising the standards of spirituality and 
service. 


Fourth, we can help our congregation by being 
members who contribute liberally toward its whole pro- 
gram, in the parish, in the Synod, through the synod 
and the United Lutheran Church in America for carry- 
ing out of God’s good will for the world.. 


Giving is not only a duty—and a duty it is—but it 
is also a privilege. Too often we look upon it simply 
as an irksome obligation, something we must do, but 
not something we want to do. If our hearts are right, 
we shall certainly want to engage in the activities by 
which we are made “workers together with God.” How 
long would our parents desire our courtesies and gifts 
if we gave them only out of a sense of duty. Neither 
is our heavenly Father pleased with the niggardly gifts 
of grudging givers. But when our gifts are the expres- 
sion of the gratitude which wells up in our hearts when 
we consider His great and boundless goodness to us, 
then they are acceptable to Him. 


The early Christians, out of love for God and love 
of their brethren, shared their wealth one with the 
other as each had need. No one said that aught of the 
things he possessed was his own. Those who had felt 
that they were stewards on behalf of those who had not. 
They believed that to own was to owe. And they gave 
proof of this faith in their daily conduct. God is testing 
us by placing in our hands various amounts of wealth 
and seeing how we use them. How we handle our means 
reveal’s our soul’s health. The selfish person keeps all 
for himself; the selfless, or generous soul, shares with 
others. The proud man uses his wealth to increase his 
prestige and power over the lives of others; the humble 
man uses his weaith for the good of humanity and thanks 
God for the privilege of serving his fellow humans in 
this way. It is not how much we give that counts, for 
that necessarily must depend upon how much we have, 
but in what spirit we make our gifts. Why was the 
widow’s mite mighty in the eyes of Jesus? She dared 
to give all. 

We can help our congregation very much, even now 
in the years of our youth, by giving systematically, lov- 
ingly, generously toward its whole program. 


Fifth, we can help our congregation by prayer. Not 
only should we pray with the other members of our 
congregation in public assembly, but we should pray 
for it regularly in our daily devotions—for its pastor, its 
lay leaders, and all its great and varied work. 


“The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,” wrote James the apostle. The bond of 
unity in the early church was not a political or economic 
one but a definitely spiritual one. It was not based on 
protection by the state, but had its origin in and drew its 
strength from the knowledge of God’s loving care and 
constant protection. This knowledge came largely 
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through prayer. The knowledge that other Christians 
were praying earnestly for them was the source of con- 
stant strength and encouragement to those who were 
called upon to suffer much for their faith. 

Prayer is the means through which we tap the 
mighty reservoir of divine power. It is a channel through 
which God’s power and strength flows to us and through 
us to others. Jesus paid much attention to prayer, both 
private and public, As a loyal Hebrew He prayed three 
times daily at the customary times, and He also went 
regularly to the synagogue and the Temple for the pub- 
lic services of prayer and praise. 

There is much satisfaction expressed in that song, 
“I’m praying for you,’ and we have Christ’s own ex- 
ample as an encouragement for the practice, for He said 
to Peter, “I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” 
Furthermore, He promised that He would not forget 
us, but would remember us at the throne of grace. There- 
fore, the members of our congregations can render a 
splendid service by lovingly and faithfully praying for 
the pastor, the church council, the sunday school teachers 
and officers, the sick and afflicted, the needy, and all 
others whose needs are known to us. We can also render 
service to our country by faithfully praying “for those in 
authority.” Do we pray for our congregation regularly? 

Sixth, we can help our congregation by being happy 
Christians. Here again the early Christians gave evidence 
of possessing the true Christian spirit. They “ate their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God.” They were not a complaining lot of people. They 
found joy in the simple things of life. And this, of 
course, because their hearts were not set on things 
worldly, but on things above “where true joys are to be 
found.” 

The day came, many years afterward, when the 
measure of a true Christian was the length of his face. 
The more dour, sober, sour one could look, the more 
others thought him holy. Today the vinegar-visaged 
person is pitied as one who has missed the true joy and 
happiness of his religion. It has become for him weight 
and not wings, a burden and not a blessing. How differ- 
ent it was with Christ! We can not picture Him as a 
long-faced kill-joy because we know that He was One 
who was heartily welcomed at the homes and feasts of 
His friends. Neither can we picture Him as a stern, for- 
bidding judge into whose arms the little children climbed. 
Jesus was a happy, joyous, rejoicing personality. This 
was His outlook because He knew the meaning and 
purpose of life and lived ever in the knowledge of the 
Father love. 

It is often mistakenly held that it is the evil who 
have all the fun; that true and loyal souls know no joy; 
that true joys are to be found in the road-houses and 
dives of wickedness; that the “good life” is one void of 
smiles, laughter, and happiness. This is absolutely un- 
true. The truly happy are those who know the com- 
mandments of God and keep them; who feel the constant 
Presence of One Who is Divine; who know that life is 
given for the purpose of developing a quality of soul 
that is more and more divine; who see a service they 
can render in the name of God to those in need—these 
are the happy ones, not “the workers of iniquity.” 

We can help our congregation by being cheerful 
Christians, because thereby others will be attracted to 
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the congregation and ultimately won for Christ and 
helped to live the Christian life. 

Seventh, we can help our congregation by being 
editions of “the fifth Gospel.” After all, though there are 
four Gospel accounts in the Bible, the careless world will 
scarcely read them. Each of us must be “the Gospel 
according to me.” That means that each of us will be 
a kind of “fifth Gospel.” 

We are the only Bible the careless world will read; 

We are the sinner’s Gospel, we are the scoffer’s 

creed, 

We are the Lord’s last message, given in deed 

and word; 

What if the line is crooked, what if the type is 

blurred? 


—Annie Johnson Flint 


The early Christians were “looked on with favor by 
all the people.” What a tribute to their Christian char- 
acter. People can easily distinguish between pretense 
and reality. They respond readily to sincerity, but are 
repelled by hypocrisy. In the midst of a “crooked and 
perverse generation” was the lot of the early Christians 
cast, yet were they true and sincere, pure and compas- 
sionate, peaceful and helpful. Even unbelievers could 
not help but admire them for their true worth. 


The worst enemies of the Church are not the blatant 
unbelievers who shout their doubts and blaspheme our 
God (these fail of their own weakness), but the worst 
enemies of the Church are those who profess to be Chris- 
tians but live like demons, who pray like angels and live 
like devils. Their words and deeds do not match. They 
are not living examples of the good news; they are not 
“fifth Gospels.” 

We can truly help our congregation by being Chris- 
tians who merit being “looked on with favor by all the 
people.” 


January 26, 1941 
' Third Sunday after the Epiphany 
LUTHERANS IN AFRICA 


Acts 8:26-40 
Rev. William J. Ducker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Note: This material is prepared especially for use in connection 
with the program as outlined and proposed in “The Intermediate 
Quarterly Helps.’’) 

Naming Our Ship 

Let us name our imaginary ship “The Morris 
Officer,” honoring the man who became the Lutheran 
Church in America’s first missionary to Africa. Not only 
did he establish the Muhlenberg Mission, Liberia, Africa, 
under the former General Synod, but he pioneered in 
promoting missionary activity which resulted in the 
founding of the Home and Foreign Mission Boards of 
that body. We thank God for Morris Officer as we re- 
call his vitality, vigor and vision. 

This more about the great pioneer missionary to 
Africa: Morris Officer was an Ohioan by birth. There, 
too, at the young Wittenberg Colleze, he received his 
education. His native leadership qualities fitted him to 
serve his college even during his student days. After- 
ward he became a kind of financial agent for it and a 
tutor of its lower classes. Because the General Synod 
took to his suggestion about a mission in Africa so 
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slowly, he finally went out under the direction of another 
foreign mission board. He landed at Sierra Leone and 
labored there for a year and a half, Returning to Ameri- 
ca, he recommended to his church the establishment 
of a mission in Liberia as a more promising field. While 
the church made up its mind what it would do, Mr. 
Officer served a congregation at Findlay, Ohio. After 
the decision to found a Mission in Africa was made, 
Officer had to campaign for funds to begin the work. 
This he did with true heroism of soul, finally leaving 
for Africa with an assistant on February 23, 1860. 


We Visit Liberia 

There are a number of Lutheran Missions in Africa. 
Though Africa is called “The Dark Continent,” the Light 
of Christ burns brightly in many places there. Because 
the Lutheran mission in Liberia is the field in which 
our own United Lutheran Church in America is at 
work, we naturally begin our visit at that point. 

We put our ship down at Monrovia, the capital of 
this solitary Negro republic in the whole world, the 
largest city of one of the smallest countries in the world’s 
second largest continent. We are now about 425 miles 
above the Equator at the time of year when the weather 
is its hottest, this being the dry season. 

There are several things which we observe that re- - 
mind us of Liberia’s kinship to the United States of 
America. First, these Monrovians speak English; sec- 
ond, their dress is similar to that of the western world; 
third, other customs of the civilized world are noticed. 
This is due to the fact» that these things were taken to 
Liberia by the first settlers who were freed slaves from 
the United States. They were settled there by the 
American Colonization Society in 1820. The inhabit- 
ants of this city are for the most part their descendants. 


The Mission Itself 

Monrovia, because of its strategic importance, is the 
business headquarters of our Muhlenberg Mission. Here 
in the Mission House Miss Elsie Otto lives and labors 
as the Business Manager of the mission. About two 
thousand invoices tell in part the story of the activities 
of the Business Manager each year. Behind each invoice 
is a requisition from a missionary calling for purchases 
either locally or from abroad, and requiring a shipment 
to the main station or to the interior. The Business Man- 
ager is also mission treasurer. She receives the monthly 
budgets, salaries, and specials from the home church 
and disburses them to the missionaries and stations. 
Approximately $30,000 a year is handled in this way. 

The Mission House also serves as a gtiest house for 
missionaries enroute to and from the field, to other 
Christian visitors, to those whose missionary responsi- 
bility brings them to Monrovia on some special mission. 
It is a real home and center of hospitality for those who 
come to it from time to time. 

The ins’itutions of the main station—a Boys’ Board- 
ing School, a Girls’ Boarding School, and the Phoebe 
Hospital—are some distance away from Monrovia. We 
are fortunate in being able to go to them bv automobile, 
for in this section most of the less than 200 miles of im- 
proved roads are to be found. Of course, there are no 
railroads and no bridges over rivers. The schools fur- 
nish industrial training, education through the eighth 
grade, and instruction in Christian faith and life. The 
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girls’ school, Emma V. Day, is named for the wife of Dr. 
David A. Day, another of the early missionaries who 
rendered faithful service in Liberia. The boys’ school 
bears the name of the patriarch, Muhlenberg. The Phoebe 
Hospital is a 25-bed hospital which is always crowded, 
and where additional space and equipment is very much 
needed because there is much sickness in Liberia. There 
are various fevers, numerous ulcers and growths, and 
yaws and worms to afflict the populace. 


Other Stations 

All the work in Liberia is either educational, evan- 
gelistic, industrial or medical. Each phase of the total 
work is very important. To the extent that that is pos- 
sible, the work of each department is carried on at every 
station. The stations include Bethel, Kpolopelle, Sano- 
yea, and Zorzor. When there is no hospital, then the 
medical work is done at a dispensary. These are all on 
the St. Paul River and its tributaries. Zorzor, the most 
distant station, which is nearly two hundred miles from 
the Main Station, can be reached only by walking or in 
a hammock. Hammock travel will take eight days, hence 
we can not stop long enough on this visit to make the 
journey. But Kpolopelle suggests something. It is 
probably here that the Boys’ School, which the Luther 
_ League is going to build, will be erected. At this in- 
terior station, half-way between the coast and the hin- 
terland, a progressive step will be taken to further the 
process of preparing a nat’ve ministry for the work of 
the church in Liberia. 

Then we must make our way back to Monrovia and 
board “The Morris Officer” once more as we continue 
our journey by air to learn more about Lutherans in 
Africa. The remainder of our trip must needs give us 
an ait-view of what other Lutheran groups from Ameri- 
ca and other parts of the world are doing in Africa. 


The Sudan 
The French Sudan and Cameroun are fields in which 
another Lutheran group from America, known as the 
Church of the Lutheran Brethren, are at work. From 
our own field of Liberia we go in a northeasterly direc- 
tion to see this work. There labor a force of twelve or 
fourteen American missionaries on behalf of the blacks 
of this region. 
Nigeria 
From the Sudan we turn southward toward Ni- 
geria which is some 600 miles due east of Liberia. Here 
we find the Missouri Synod at work. It is probably the 
newest Lutheran mission in Africa, having been started 
in 1936. Here, too, a Danish mission. known as the 
United Sudan Mission, is at work. 


Cameroun 

From Nigeria we take our flight southeast to Came- 
roun. Here the Church of the Lutheran Brethren 
(U. S. A.) and the Danish Missionary Society (Den- 
mark) and the Gossner Missionary Society (German) 
are each doing a splendid work for Christ and His 
Church. 

French Equatorial Africa 

Flying south from Cameroun we cross over French 
Equatorial Africa. Here are the dense forests of Lamga- 
rene that have become known to the civilized world 
through the work of Doctor Albert Schweitzer. It is 
there that he labors patiently and eagerly to relieve the 
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numerous ills that afflict the dweller in these tropical 
parts. Dr. Schweitzer is truly one of the modern mis- 
sionary heroes of the Lutheran Church. He is a theo- 
logian, a writer, surgeon, musician, and composer of 
note. He is also recognized as the world’s foremost in- 
terpreter of the music of another great Lutheran, Johann 
Sebastian Bach. During his furlough periods he has 
traveled Europe giving organ concerts to gather funds 
for the promotion of his medical labors in the African 
forests. Here is the work of Gossner Missionary So- 
ciety (German) and the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society (French). 
The Belgian Congo 

If we travel due eastward and slightly southward, 
we shall reach the Belgian Congo where Lutheran mis- 
sionaries are also at work for Christ. They are workers 
of the Swedish Missionary Society (Sweden), the Bethel 
Missionary Society (Germany). 


Statistical Summary of Lutheran Central Africa 

In Central Africa there are four bodies of Lutherans 
from America actively engaged in the missionary enter- 
prise. In addition there are five European societies simi- 
larly engaged. There are more than 200 missionaries and 
native workers on the mission staffs, and more than 
36,000 baptized native Christians. The Lutheran Church 
labors earnestly in Central Africa to give Christ to the 
natives, and its labors have been crowned with success. 

An Air-View of Southern Africa 

We direct our flight southwest and view first Angola, 
then Southwest Africa. There we shall see the work of 
the Finnish Missionary Society. It has 53 members on 
its missionary: staff and 31,600 baptized members. 


Union of South Africa 

Ii we go due east from Southwest Africa, we shall 
arrive over the Lutheran section of the Union of South 
Africa. Here several Lutheran groups from America 
and other groups of Lutherans from Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden labor diligently. 

Next we go to Bevchanaland Protectorate, a journey 
northward from the Union of South Africa. The Her- 
mannsburg (German) Missionary Society is at work in 
this state. A mission staff of 14 persons ministers to 
more than 2,000 baptized members. 

Southern Rhodesia is the next state upon which we 
shall look. To reach it we would journey east and north- 
ward from Beuchanaland. Two groups of Swedish 
Lutherans labor here. Their staff consists of some 49 
persons; their baptized membership, 3,975. 

The missionary personnel in South Africa totals 
some 411 persons; the membership of the Lutheran 
Christian communities, approximately 300,000 baptized 
members. Here, too, the sacrificial labors of loyal Lu- 
therans has met with gratifying success. 


Madagascar 

We turn our course due eastward to reach the large 
island of Madagascar which is just off the east coast of 
Africa. There, also, is a considerable Lutheran mission- 
ary program. Two Lutheran groups (The Lutheran Free 
Church and the Norwegian Lutheran Church of Ameri- 
ca) from America and two European Lutheran Mission- 
ary Societies are at work in Madagascar. They have 
been eminently successful. Today they have a total of 


125 persons on the mission staffs and 110,075 baptized 
members. 
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Tanganyika 
A northwesterly flight brings us back to the conti- 
nent of Africa and the Tanganyika Territory. Here three 
German Lutheran Missionary Societies carry on a fruit- 
ful work and one American Lutheran group, the Augus- 
tana Synod, also labors for the cause of Christ. 


Continuing first northward and eastward, then in a 
northwesterly direction, we reach first Italian Somali- 
land, then, Ethiopia, then the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Egypt where Swedish and German missionary socie- 
ties proclaim the Gospel of Christ. 


Statistical Summary of Lutheran East Africa 
and Madagascar 
In this large area labor 344 missionary workers 
who are Lutheran, and here are to be found 194,308 bap- 
tized Lutheran Christians. Surely, here, too, the work 
of the Lutheran Church and its missionary societies has 
been abundantly blessed of the Almighty Father. 


Lutheran Africa 

This air-view of Africa and its Lutheran missionary 
operations has given us much information that is new 
to zis. Most of us never dreamed before of the extent 
of Lutheran work in that continent. Africa has been 
and is still a great challenge to the Christian world. The 
Lutheran part of it has not come behind the other part 
in seriously attempting to take the Gospel to the peoples 
of “The Dark Continent.” The Light of Christ has been 
made to shine in many dark places on that continent. 


There are at least fifteen Lutheran mission societies 
In parts of Africa and Madagascar, employing more 
than 350 ordained missionaries and 700 other workers 
from the homeland. These are assisted by approximately 
6,500 native helpers in carrying on the work. The large 
majority of Lutherans in Africa, in fact, about three- 
fourths of them, are found in South Africa and Mada- 
gascar. 


Practically all the larger Lutheran bodies in Ameri- 
ca have work in Africa except the American Lutheran 
Church. Altogether there are about 200 Lutheran mis- 
sionaries and their wives from America at work in 
Africa. 

The Present Crisis in Africa 

Most of the Lutheran missions in Africa have been 
carried on by European societies. The present war in 
Europe has cut off all communication and support be- 
tween the home societies and the missions themselves. 
Their missionaries and native workers are stranded for 
support. The situation looks very dark. There is none 
to help except ourselves. Upon us, Lutherans of Ameri- 
ca, has come the responsibility for providing for their 
support as best we can. This demands Lutheran World 
Action. The appeal was for $500,000. Did you and yours 
act? If you did not, do so now. It is not too late, and 
the need is truly desperate. 

(If you desire facts concerning the Lutheran mis- 


sion work in Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Arabia, consult 
the 1937 Lutheran World Almanac.) 
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January 5, 1941 
Second Sundzy after Christmas 
LETTING CHRIST SHINE OUT (EPIPHANY) 
; II Corinthians 4:1-6 
Mrs. C. K. Lippard, West Collingswood, N. J. 


Epiphany means shining forth, or manifesting. After 
we have seen the Christ and His light at Christmas time, 
those who really love Him go forth to spread the light. 
So Epiphany simply means spreading Christmas, or 
carrying the lights of Christmas all through the year. 


The Shining of Christ 

Christ came as the Light of the world. .This is told 
both in prophecy, the Psalms and in the Gospels. See 
John 8, 12: Then spake Jesus unto them, saying, I am 
the light of the world: He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness but shall have the light of life.” 

Our Shining 

Then He tells those who know Him to be lights. 
And especially to show their light, to shine. Matthew 
5-14-16: “Ye are the light of the world. A city that is 
set on a hill can not be hid. Neither do men light a 
candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candle stick; 
and it giveth light, unto all-who are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

In Japan travelers are often impressed with the 
number, beauty and variety of lanterns that meet the 
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eye on every hand. These are a survival of ancient days 
when the country was lighted by primitive means, and 
this beauty-loving people designed methods of lighting 
more so‘t and artistic than any of our modern lamps. 


In temples and parks, old, solid stone lanterns of 
graceful design still stand, and are still lighted at festival 
times. These substantial and sturdy lanterns, sending 
out their soft and beautiful radiance into their immedi- 
ate vicinity may be likened to our Christian churches and 
institutions which shed the light so loyally in so many 
of the darker spots in our country and throughout the 
world. But even more impressive, in the old days in 
Japan were the fragile little paper lanterns, such as are 
used in America for garden parties. These were carried 
in the hand of every pedestrian and fastened to every 
vehicle on the dark streets of Japan, and fastened to 
the doors of homes and business houses. They are now, 
of course, used only in remote and mountain districts, 
but may still serve as a symbol of the Light-bearing 
Christian. As every man, woman and child lighted the 
pathway for himself and others, and spread his light 
into surrounding darkness, so should we carry the di- 
vine light with which we have been entrusted, with us, 
wherever we go. Churches and institutions, although so 
very important, can not do it all. Each one of us is 
commanded to let his own individual light shine forth. 


How can we, how must we, shine? First, in our 
lives. This means words, deeds, prayers and thoughts. 
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It includes attitudes and ideas. Opinions on politics, re- 
ligion, our neighbors and ourselves. 

Shakespeare says: 

How far the little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Heaven does with us as we with torches do; 

Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 

did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 


As if we had them not. 
—Merchant of Venice 


The children in our Sunday Schools sing: 


God make my life a little light within the 
world to glow. 
A little fame that burneth bright, wherever I 


may go. 
—Matilda Betham Edwards, 1873 


No. 171, Hymnal for the Sunday School, E, C. Cronk 

But we must shine also. 

Second, in our gifts. This does not mean only in 
our gifts of money, but in the giving of our time, talents, 
kindness, courtesy and thought for others. “That thy 
Father in heaven may be glorified.’ God so loved us 
that He gave—what? His only Son, His best Beloved, 
that whosoever believed should not perish. So we must 
love. So we must give. What are we giving to our 
home? To our Church? To our neighborhood? To 
those who do not know Him? 

(Use here third stanza of hymn, “Father of Lights,” 
if whole hymn is not sung.) 


Light of the world, abide 
Through faith within my heart; 
Leave me to seek no other guide, 
Nor e’er.from Thee depatt. 
—Laurentius Laurenti, 1700, Translated by 


Catherine Winkworth, 1855 

(Second stanza, No. 45 CSB. May be used as a 
prayer.) 

Our Sharing of the Light 

Third, we should shine by going. Christ wished to 
have His whole world for which His Father sent Him, 
to see the Light. So He told His disciples to “Go into 
all the world,” and tell of Him. 

He tells them to spread that light through the 
whole world, that no nation and no people shall sit in 
darkness. Matthew 28:18-20, “And Jesus came and spake 
unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even. unto the end of the world.” 
So far much of the world still lies in darkness. It will 
never see the Light unless we go and tell, 


January 12, 1941 
First Sunday after Epiphany 
JESUS SAID: “NOW LISTEN” 
Matthew 13 :9-17 
Rev. Frank H. Clutz, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Jesus made so much use of parables to teach the 
truths of the Kingdom of God that we can hardly think 
of parables without associating them with Him. Think 
about parables and immediately we think of Jesus and 
the parables He told. Constantly as men sought the 
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truth He had come to give, Jesus replied, “Whereunto 
shall I liken it?’ Then He told a story that set forth 
the heart of the matter in a beautiful and unforgettable 
manner. 

The Master chose this form to convey His message 
because the truth would be more impressive in this 
manner. We read in the gospel, “Without parables 
spake He not unto them.” 


What is a Parable? 

To understand Jesus’ choice of the parable for His 
regular use we must see its nature and suitability. There 
is an old definition which says that a parable is an 
“earthly story with a heavenly meaning.” This is a 
simple and clear definition. A parable is a story of life 
with a meaning for the kingdom of heaven. The char- 
acters, the situation, the experience are always real and 
natural. 


Parable To Be Distinguished from Myth, 
Fable and Allegory 

This distinguishes the parable from other kinds of 
stories. A myth is to be kept clearly separate from a 
parable. A myth has been called the “natural product 
of a primitive imagination.” There may be a mixture of 
truth with error, of fact with fiction. Imagination is thus 
given free rein, even beyond the realm of possibility. 
In a parable there is room for imagination, but not to 
that extent. 

In a fable there is an unnatural situation which 
would not appeal to our Lord’s purpose. As Dr. Butt- 
rick writes concerning the fable: “It breaks the bounds 
of the natural, endows trees and animals with human 
powers, and surrenders at its weakest to the repellently 
grotesque. The mind of Jesus was too divinely natural, 
too responsive to the world of human joys and tears, to 
be fond of the fabulous.” 

In the case of an allegory we are to bear in mind a 
clear distinction. Every part of the allegory must con- 
vey a heavenly meaning. The parable, on the other 
hand, sets forth a single truth which stands out in the 


‘entire story. The point of the parable as Jesus told it 


never is clouded or strained, but rather, clear and natural. 


Parables Before Jesus’ Day 

Parables were frequently used before Jesus’ Day. 
The eastern peoples are great story-tellers as they gather 
about the market place or the evening camp fire. Par- 
ables must have had a place in these circles. In the Old 
Testament we have several parables. One of the best- 
known is that told by Samuel to the king concerning 
the poor shepherd with the single lamb. (II Samuel 
12:1-6) 

It is interesting to note that there has been prac- 
tically no telling of parables after Jesus. He so com- 
pletely mastered their use that other efforts seem weak 
in comparison. In some instances where He uses an 
outline or suggestion from the Old Testament, His re- 
vision and elevation work a transformation. Jesus was 
superb in employing parables for bringing the divine 
truth to men. 


Jesus’ Purpose in Using Parables 

The disciples asked Jesus the question, “Why speak- 

est thou unto them in parables?” He had just finished 
telling the story of the four kinds of soils. Jesus’ fol- 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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UST now Mrs. Buschman, Edith Curran and I 

are sitting here in the living room of the “Wo- 

man’s Worker's” little six room mud house “by 

the side of the road.” Mrs. Buschman is at the 
desk writing, Edith our only fourth grader of the Girls’ 
School, is at the center table doing her home work for 
tomorrow and I am sitting here near the fire keeping 
company with you. The time is nine-three. 

For the past year and a half I have been working 
up here helping with the school and evangelistic work. 
Last year I had classes in reading, English and geogra- 
phy all morning and helped with school records and 
village school work. This year I have only a couple— 
three classes with Edith in the morning and afternoon 
school for the beginners and first 
graders. These children know very we 
little English and I know less be 
Lorma,.their dialect. So we have ~ | 
an interpreter for Bible class and 
manage the rest in English. You 
should hear us during conversation 
period. 

Besides my regular school work 
which is sometimes sadly neglected 
in tke mommg (poor Edith!), I 
help with the children’s sewing, 
supervise the care of a little orphan 
baby girl who is here in the house 
with us. The mother died after the 
child’s birth and little Miriam (we've 
baptized her) was brought to us 
when she was only 2 days old. Miss 
Rachel Stewart (no relation) has 
adopted her and I am keeping an 
eye on her care, so both of them 
sleep in my room at present. 

Taking care of children keeps 
one from dreaming too much. By 
the time I’ve had breakfast with 
Mrs. B., put on the cereal for Bliss. Bush, Miriam, and 
Ellender, taken a few stitches in Edith’s twenty-sixth 
dress, and started her at her lessons, the morning is 
practically gone and it’s time to feed Miriam. Some- 
times Edith and I are just looking up the customs of the 
Ona Indians when I am called to the kitchen to give 
my weighty advice on the rice soup for our dinner. 

On Sundays,I have service with the hospital pa- 
tients in the afternoons. They are a pitiful bunch over 
there. Some have ugly tropical cancers, some have lep- 
rous ulcers, and some have one complaint or another— 
malaria, hernia, T. B., venereal diseases. The majority 
are poor and have little to eat with no comfort to make 
sickness endurable. I really feel ashamed to teach them 
when I’m dull and.‘they are often so empty. One little 
girl hasua very bad ulcer and is quite, quite thin. One 

Sunday her little face had such an old look of endurance 
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Ada Mae and Daniel Cisco, niece and 
nephew of Miss Margaret Stewart. With 
them is Miss Rose Reeves, a friend. 


This letter came from Margaret Stewart, a native Liberian who 
attended Spellman College, Atlanta, Georgia, for four years. She 
was educated by the Women’s Missionary Society of the former 
Allegheny Synod and is now teaching at Zor Zor, our most interior 
Liberia station. 


that my heart smote me. She had eaten nothing that day 
and her leg was painful. She and her mother were so 
grateful for a little cooked rice that was left from our 
dinner. But I feel like asking with the disciples, “But 
what are these among so many?” ‘One tries to share 
here and there, but it seems hike a drop.in the bucket. 
Many cannot overcome disease because they are under- 
nourished and haven't the resistance. Dr. Moore tells 
me that one of the greatest needs of the hospital is milk 
for children who so desperately need it during illness. 
If the physical needs are so pressing in a country where 
these are comparatively simple, you can imagine the 
desperate need of their souls. When I started going over 
to teach, they did not welcome the offer of salvation or 
realize its value. It was to them 
too indefinite, a gift not present 
enough in help. Many will say, 
“Wait until I am better’ or “Let 
God help me to get well first.”” The 
early part of this year one of our 
evangelists became very ill with ty- 
phoid fever and was brought to the 
hospital here. Now don’t imagine 
anything like white beds and snowy 
linen, doctor and nurses and every- 
thing spotlessly clean. Oh, my! 


pans, rice and oil, and provides his 
own bed (bamboo, usually) and 
bedding (a mat and cover cloth) 
as well as a nurse and cook who is 
usually some relative or friend. He 
is given a room where he sleeps or 
cooks. That is the way he lives at 
home. David Harris, the evangelist, 
was so ill, however, that the doc- 
tor’s wife took pity on him and at- 
tended carefully to his food. The 
doctor and nurses in charge, of 
course, attended to his medicines. Faithfully, his at- 
tendant, Bia, watched by the low bed as David's life 
seemed to ebb slowly away. But God was very gracious 
to hear and grant the many prayers for His servant. 
Now David is up and around and his influence among 
the people has made a wonderful change in their attitude 
towards God Palaver. 

The seed is really beginning to take root and one 
by one they are confessing Christ. On Sunday one 
woman went to church to make her declaration but the 
invitation was not given that morning. When I was 
teaching in that afternoon she declared her desire to 
“come on God’s side” with such sincerity and confidence. 
During the week Mrs. Buschman and her assistant, 
Margaret Johnson, go over -and.teach and David Harris 
has prayers every morning. Ltis really wonderful to see 
the inner lamps lighted one by one. 
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1. Banana trees with bunch of bananas at top center. Every mission compound has a banana orchard. Bananas 
do not ripen on the trees. They are picked green and hung in a dark room to ripen. 

2. Native household utensils and implements. Bottom row, L. to R., native clay cooking pot; wooden hair 
comb, used by native women; a rice knife, used for harvesting crops; goat horn, sometimes used as a 
fetish or charm; grass basket. Background, standing L. to R., wooden spoon; spindle of native spun 
thread: mask of witch doctor; “iron’”’ money; rattan “toothbrush ;” hunting knife in native tooled leather 
sheaf. Hanging, a native tooled leather purse. Cloth in background is native hand woven cotton cloth, 
woven into strips and sewed together by hand. 

3. Student body of Zorzor School. Note the native building in the rear. It is the missionary’s residence. 

4. Interior of the school room in the Dagle Memorial Building, Muhlenberg Boys’ School, Main Station. Many 
of the desks have been made in the school carpenter shop. 

5. Staff and student body of the Muhlenberg Boys’ School, 1938. Rey. G. Gordon Parker, principal, and Mr. 
James Bass, teacher, are on the left of the front row. Mr. Charles Grove and Mr. David Brown, teachers, 
are on the right end of the front row. 

6. School room furniture at the Zorzor (interior station) school. Desks are made from the cases in which cans of 
gasoline and kerosene are shipped. 

7. Winners of the scholarship prizes of 1938, Edward Brown of the Muhlenberg Boys’ School and Maud Miller 
of the E. V. Day Girls’ School. Each had the highest average in their respective schools for the whole 
year’s work and was given one pound sterling for the next year’s tuition. 

8. New building at the Muhlenberg Boys’ School, Main Station. School rooms are on the near side; dormitory 
rooms, on the far side. It is set off the ground and has triple protection against termites. It is a sub- 
stantial building replacing an older one. The entire building is needed for school purposes. A dormitory 
here is a real necessity. 

9. Dedication of new building as Dagle Memorial on April 21, 1939. Guests were seated outside. The Muhlen- 
berg Boys’ School Chorus is seen on the steps. Speakers and others on the program are on the piazza. 

10. Administration and school building, Booker Washington Institute, Kakata. This is a non-Lutheran educational 
institution. This. picture is of special importance to Luther Leaguers just now because the building they 
will construct will be of this type of construction, namely, cement block. It will be a permanent addition 
to the educational equipment of our Liberian Mission. ‘ 6 

11. Pet chimpanzee raised by Miss K. Marie Jensen of our mission. The “chimp’s’ name is Susie. Note the oil 
palms in the background. 

12. More native implements. Background, native cloth of fine design. L. to R., native dancing rattle of rattan and 
grass, in the handle of the rattle is a long hair-pin and a bunch of bells such as are put on the ankles of 
babies; an antelope horn, used for calling horn; dancing rattle of gourd, with beads strung on the out- 
side; arm drum for dancing, with drum stick hanging from top. 

13. Inside view of native church in interior Liberia, looking from the altar on the day of dedication. The Common 
Service is translated into the native dialect and is used every Sunday for worship. Many of the good 
hymns of the Church are also translated for their use. i 
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Present the appeal of The Luther League of America’s Missionary Project, the Building of a Boys’ Boarding 
School in Interior Liberia, Africa! 

WHEN? Luther League Missionary Day, January 26, 1941. 

WHY? To keep faith with our group of missionaries at work in Liberia, Africa, in making more permanent the 
work which they now do in seeking out, teaching, and training a native ministry for the native church 
of the years to come. Any contribution to tiis cause is a gift to young Africa which will insure the 
future of Christianity there. 

HOW? Use any of the following materials available free for the purpose: 

“Eight Days in a Hammock,” a missionary travelogue, written by Alvin H. S i A 
Da awe ssionary t : y d . Schaediger, and firs 
on Missionary Day-in 1940. Some-still available; quantity limited. i —s 
“The Sympathetic Touch,” a missionary dramatization, by Pearl Setzer Deal. 


“Enlightening Liberia,” a pamphlet of missionary inf i i iberi i 
beria, an ss y intormation on our work in Liberia, Africa. Pre- 
pared by the Foreign Mission Board of the United Lutheran Church in America. . 
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lowers probably saw that the multitudes didn’t grasp 
the meaning of the parable. 

Answering the question, Jesus said, “Because to you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, but to them it is not given.” In the verses which 
follow there is additional explanation to the effect that 
their hearts are unreceptive, their ears dull, and their 
eyes blind. 

Some readers of this passage wonder if Jesus were 
actually trying to hide the truth from the crowd. That, 
we know, would not be in accord with the mind and 
heart of Christ. Wasn’t His purpose to lead people into 
the Light and Truth? He did know that there would be 
many who would not receive the message He brought, 
and He advised the disciples that it was foolish to cast 
pearls before swine. It is possible that Jesus saw in 
the parable the chance to bring true teachings of the 
kingdom to those who were earnest seekers after God 
and His Will, at the same time keeping these teachings 
veiled from the others until such time as their eyes and 
ears were opened. The stories themselves by their sug- 
gestions and attractiveness would serve to that end. 


y Listening To Jesus 

How are our ears for hearing the voice of Jesus? 
How receptive are we to the teachings He gave in the 
parables? We need always to try to be ready for the 
seed of truth to fall in our hearts and lives, there to 
grow and bring forth fruit. 

Jesus said to the disciples, “Blessed are your eyes, 
for they see; and your ears, for they hear.” They were 
favored, as men for generations before them had not 
been blessed. The Master reminds them that the proph- 
ets and righteous men had been looking for this 
revelation of truth for long years. They were denied the 
realization of their desires, but the disciples were hav- 
ing that great privilege. To us that same opportunity 
comes also. 

How should we listen to Jesus as He speaks the 
parables? There is in each story He gave one outstand- 
ing truth which we must grasp. That single lesson may 
have some asides, but damage is done to the parables if 
every detail is made to carry some teaching. Some 
scholars and theologians have tried to turn these simple, 
straight-forward stories into theological dissertations. 
Jesus was talking about life and everyday experiences. 
That is the way we must approach the stories He told. 

When we open our lives and let the message of 
Jesus come to us as He gives it in the parables, we 
shall find rich rewards. He is the Truth and came to 
show us the truth. “Through the parable the truth of 
His life comes to quicken our life.” 


January 19, 1941 
Second Sunday after Epiphany 
THE GIRL FRIEND—THE BOY FRIEND 
Hebrews 13:4,5 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Life is largely made up of our association with 
others. Therefore, it is very necessary that we know 
how to make friends and to be friends. The best things 
in life come from right relationships with those nearest 
us and some of our greatest heartaches arise from wrong 
attitudes toward those who should be dearest. 
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A Serious Side of Life 

Because we grow to be somewhat like our friends 
we should be very careful in their selection. What we 
gain from them may make or mar our whole life. We 
should choose friends who have a good, wholesome out- 
look on life; who are able to place proper value on things. 
There are many boys and girls who believe that life 
was created for a good time. They have no higher 
thought than amusing themselves. They have the wrong 
view, There are more serious things to be considered in 
life and we should be preparing ourselves to assume the 
burden, There should be plenty of good times, but the 
serious side of life should be acknowledged too. 


Boy and Girl Friendships 

It is part of the great plan that boys and girls should 
like each other, and should understand each other by 
engaging together in enterprises of enough difficulty to 
call forth from each the best he or she has, and to give 
opportunity to observe and know each other under 
testing circumstances. 

A friendship with the opposite sex is a matter of real 
importance and of deep interest to any normal and 
wholesome young person. That much we can take for 
granted. But what kind of friendship is it going to be? 
What principle should govern it? What code of per- 
sonal conduct should control it? 

Someone has said that no more important thing 
could happen to boys and girls during the years from 
fifteen to twenty than for each to come to know and 
prize members of the other sex. In fact, each boy and 
girl during this time should come to believe that among 
the opposite sex is the one person who is to make life 
complete. 

All of the boy-and-girl contacts, relationships, shared 
interests, and enterprises should lead on to this end. 

It is therefore our purpose to look into some of the 
common boy-and-girl relationships of all normal young 
people and help the group to decide for themselves what 
leads to finer, more worthwhile friendships. 

(Use the table showing activities of young people. 
When the table has been checked have someone read or 
give in his own words the following paragraphs:) 

One of our great educators has said that there are 
two ways of judging the worth of experiences that people 
have together. The first way is by the number of shared 
interests between two people within the group and the 
second is the number of shared interests with other 
people and other groups. 

With these ideas in mind, namely, the number of 
shared interests between a boy and a girl and the num- 
ber of interests shared with others what changes would 
we make if we were to mark the activities again. (Run 
back over the chart and see if any changes can be made. 
This might be the outcome:) 

Going steady is not good practice for persons who 
are not ready to get married because it not only limits 
one’s contacts at a time when many contacts should be 
made, but it cripples group relationships. Therefore, the 
young person ought not to make dates so important, 
but should work out a pattern for friendship in the group 
that will be a sound basis for building future friend- 
ships. Games, parties, excursions, are the best oppor- 
tunities for the development of fine friendships. 
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Not The Only Thing 

Do not make your boy or girl friendships “the one 
and only thing” in your life. Fall in love? Of course 
you will and there will be times when your “love affairs” 
as you call them, will be the only thing that seems 
worth while. True! But that cannot last forever. Your 
lessons have to be learned, or that football code mastered 
if you are to hold your place on the team, or that work 
in the shop be accomplished if you are to get a better job 
next year. Life is much more than “falling head over 
heels in love.’ You may fall, of course, but do not do 
it in such a way that you will be moping and musing 
when you should be working, or playing, or having a 
good time. 

Enjoy Your Friendship 

You should enjoy the company of your friend in a 
group and not merely when the two of you are alone. 
This means that you are not jealous minded and that you 
do not overdo this proprietorship idea. You should enjoy 
being together, but you will also enjoy jolly times with 
groups of wholesome friends. 


Strengthening Friendships 
Your boy or girl friend should strengthen, not 
weaken you in living up to your present ideas; broaden 
your interests, enrich your understanding in life, per- 
haps lead you to new hobbies, interpret music, open up 
new books, or deepen your faith in the spiritual life and 
things that would lead you to be more religious. 


Form Good Friendships 
It sometimes seems easier for young people to form 
friendships with those who are evil than with those who 
are good. We can not afford to make friends with any 
one who will lower our standards. Let us seek our friend- 
ships among those whose ideals are high and who in- 
spire us to do our very best. 


Christ Helps Us 

It is a joy to see two Christian young people de- 
veloping their friendship into love. Their home will 
have Christ in it, for they will have Christ in their 
hearts. 

Christian young people are sincere in their inten- 
tions, they are firm against evil, fervent for the right. 
We need now to yield ourselves to Christ, with implicit 
and complete reliance upon Him to forgive and correct 
our shortcomings, and with resolute loyalty to Him to 
direct and empower our lives. To be so prepared for 
making a home is to guarantee a glad future. 


January 26, 1941 
Third Sunday after Epiphany 
LUTHER LEAGUE MISSIONARY DAY—OUR 
PROJECT, THE COUNTRY AND OUR 
LUTHERAN MISSION 
Acts 8:26-38 
Miss Mabel Dysinger, Missionary from Africa, Bethesda, Md. 


I. Liberia, The Country. 
1. Its History 
Liberia is an independent Negro republic, the only 
such government in the world. It lies on the west coast 
of Africa, about five degrees north of the equator, oc- 
cupying a narrow strip of the coast not more than three 
hundred miles wide. 
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Early in the 19th century, a group of men in the 
United States organized the American Colonization So- 
ciety, hoping that they might find a way of solving the 
increasingly perplexing problem of slavery by provid- 
ing a place on the African continent where Negroes 
could return to their own land, if they wished to do so. 
The first group went in 1821, but found the original 
settlement tragically hard from the health standpoint. 
In 1822 the small colony moved from Sherbro Island, 
in Sierra Leone, to a strip of coast land farther south- 
east which the Colonization Society purchased for them 
from the natives. 

There followed a period of tragic years when dis- 
ease, hostile natives, and a no less hostile climate made 
progress almost impossible. It is a tale of hardship and 
difficulty as heroic as that of our own Pilgrim Fathers. 
There were wars with natives, kidnapped children, 
shortage of food, desperate illness, loss of family and 
friends, pitifully few survivors of each small group ar- 
riving hopefully from a land which had seemed to prom- 
ise them only drudgery and bitterness. The thought of 
our Pilgrim Fathers fills our hearts with pride and in- 
spires us with new courage to endure hardship. Cer- 
tainly we must likewise respect and admire those brave 
men and women who went from us to a no more friendly 
shore, urged by a similar motive. 

Almost miraculously, the small West African settle- 
ment survived, assisted and guided by the American 
Colonization Society, until, in 1847, it became an inde- 
pendent republic. They took the name Liberia, “land of 
liberty,” gave their capital the name Monrovia, for our 
President James Monroe; and organized the new gov- 
ernment much like that of the United States. It is, how- 
ever, in no way controlled by the United States govern- 
ment, nor are the policies of the small republic dictated 
by America. 

The president of Liberia serves one term of eight 
years, and he appoints his own cabinet. There is a leg- 
islature of two houses, and a Supreme Court of three 
justices is the highest tribunal of the land. 


The little republic has had its ups and downs through 
the years, but there has been progress. Many foreigners 
make a brief visit, or may remain a year or two, and 
return with the report that the situation in Liberia is 
bad. Not many have stayed long enough to watch the 
changes or to give the comparisons which a long view 
over a period of years would make possible. Those who 
have done so can see progress in many respects. To 
give at least one example: The government control of 
native tribes and the organization for administration of 
that part of the country, including the suppression of 
tribal warfare, has greatly improved in the last twenty- 
five years. There have been abuses, it is true, but noth- 
ing to compare, be it said to our shame, with our own 
exploitation of the American Indian, 


2. The People of Liberia 

There are two distinct groups of people in Liberia 
today. Along the coast are the civilized people living 
in small towns, called settlements, of a few hundred in- 
habitants. These are the descendants of the early settlers 
or of later immigrants from America or the West In- 
dies. Among them are, also, natives who have had some 
education and training, have moved into the settlements, 
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and have become identified with the civilized people in 
the country. 


Then there are the natives of the interior who fol- 
low practically the same habits and customs of their 
forefathers for generations in the past, and have had 
little or no contact with what we call civilization. They 
live in small clay houses with thatched roofs; wear very 
little clothing; and eat simple meals of rice, which they 
raise, and “soup” or gravy made of meat that they catch 
in the forests and streams. They are a friendly, easy- 
going people who cling to their old ways of doing and 
thinking and find much difficulty in changing. One day 
is about the same as another, and they find foreigners 
very puzzling and a bit ridiculous, rushing from morning 
until night. One native man said one day the thing 
that all of them, no doubt, think, “This thing called 
‘hurry up,’ kill plenty people.” 

The life and customs of the people living near the 
coast follow the general pattern of the western world. 
The equipment and conveniences of our modern life are 
rarely seen, however, for they must be imported and are 
too expensive for the average person. For example, 
most of the furniture in the homes is homemade, and is 
often stiff and uncomfortable as well as rough in its 
finish. Monrovia has, in recent years, enjoyed the con- 
venience of electric light, but there is no water system. 
One may meet, in the same short walk down the street, 
attractively dressed women, officials in high silk hats, 
native boys with only the rudiments of clothing, and 
men in snappy European tailored outfits. It is bewilder- 
ing to the new arrival, this mixture of the primitive with 
the modern. It reaches far deeper than the outward, 
material things, however. The contact of these civilized 
people near the coast with the more primitive natives 
is so close and constant that they have never shaken off 
some of their ideas and superstitions. Many of them 
believe in magic and the power of the spirits over the 
living. Few can quite get rid of a fear of the spirit of 
one who has recently died. The use of charms and taboos 
has far from died out, even among the civilized people. 


II. Our Mission in Liberia. 


1. Its History 

The year 1940 marks the 80th anniversary of the 
founding of what is now known as the American Luth- 
eran Mission in Liberia. The Rev. Morris Officer began 
the work with forty children sent to him from a group 
rescued from a slave ship by a British cruiser just off 
the coast of Liberia. Descendants of captives found on 
board the slaver and put ashore on the Liberian coast 
are among the citizens of the country to this day. With 
these forty children, Rev. Officer began the Mission on 
the bank of the St. Paul River about twenty-five miles 
above Monrovia. Locally, the Mission was known as 
“Officer's Folly” because he had, the people thought, 
gone much too far up the river to establish a mission 
project which could grow or be at all permanent. Today, 
that location is the Main Station of the Mission, and 
the civilized settlements have come closer and closer, al- 
most surrounding it. During later years when Dr. David 
A. Day was leader of the work, a school for girls was 
opened on the side of the St. Paul River opposite that 
begun by Rev. Officer, and these, with Phoebe Hospital, 
are now known as the Main Station. 
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The missionaries and native Christians have always 
gone out into the “bush” to teach and preach to the 
native people, sometimes making journeys of several 
days on evangelistic tours. From time to t’me preach- 
ing centers were selected where a native evangelist was 
placed, from which as a center he reached the surround- 
ing villages. Early in 1917, work was opened at Sanoyea 
(pronounced San-o-yea) and Rev. J. D. Curran, with 
several native helpers, was stationed there. Sanoyea 
is one of our central stations today, from which large 
numbers of villages are reached with the Gospel 
through preaching, schools, and medical work. In 1922, 
a third station was opened at Zorzor (pronounced Zaw- 
zaw), a large native town centrally located among a 
group of several villages, unusually large for that part 
of the country. It is now planned to open a fourth sta- 
tion in a thickly populated section lying between these 
two just named, where native teachers and evangelists 
have made good beginnings through the past several 
years. 

Where Are These Stations Located? 

You may be surprised to know that Sanoyea is three 
days’ walk from the Main Station, and Zorzor is seven 
days’ away. Distances in Liberia are measured by the 
length of time it takes to walk from one place to an- 
other. For many years there was no other way to travel, 
and the distance by miles was not known—always seem- 
ing much longer than it really was because the traveler 
became so weary. Sanoyea is approximately seventy- 
five miles from the Main Station, however, and Zorzor is 
something less than two ‘hundred. 


How Do the Missionaries Reach the Stations? 

Construction of a motor road from Monrovia to a 
point about sixty miles interior has cut off some of the 
time and physical exertion of travel, providing, of course, 
one is going the direction of the road. The Main Station 
of the Mission is connected with this road by one which 
is passable with a car; and in recent years, missionaries 
go in a station wagon to the end of the motor road, thus 
cutting two days off the long trek. 

From the end of the road, however, the missionary 
travels on foot, or is carried in a hammock tied to a 
pole and “toted” by natives. The many streams of a 
tropical country present a major problem. Sometimes 
the carriers can ford the stream and the traveler remains 
in his hammock; often a log has been felled across the 
water, and one does his poor best at trying to keep bal- 
anced while getting over it; occasionally a large stream 
is bridged by an extremely clever woven basket-like 
affair suspended from the overhanging trees and stretch- 
ing from shore to shore high above the water; on occa- 
sion, one rides “piggy-back” on a carrier’s back while 
he wades across. It is quite an experience, any one of 
these methods, and never quite comfortable or sure. 

At night the travelers stop in a native village where 
they sleep in huts. They are not uncomfortable with 
their equipment including army cots, a mosquito-net 
canopy, and a blanket; but they must be off with the 
dawn in order to cover as much distance as possible be- 
fore the mid-day heat of the tropical sun beats down on 
them. Sometimes the jungle paths lead through mag- 
nificent forests, and the going is shady and somewhat 
cooler; at other places it crosses wide open spaces where 
large rice farms have been planted and the fierce sun 
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has an opportunity to strike from above and reflect from 
the hard clay path below, thus doubling his effort. Per- 
spiration runs in rivulets down the all but naked bodies 
of the carriers, and the traveler is no better off, for his 
clothes are almost wringing wet. Twenty-five miles is a 
good day’s trip under such conditions, and it is with 
great relief that the village is reached which the head- 
man of one’s carriers has selected for the night’s stop- 
ping place. The village chief and his people show real 
courtesy to the stranger in his town, listen attentively to 
what he has to say during the evening service he is per- 
mitted to conduct, and will finally allow him to seek his 
welcome cot and a much needed night’s rest. Such travel 
is exhausting in the hot, dry season and almost impos- 
sible when streams and paths are flooded during the 
rainy season; but it is the only way by which the mis- 
sionary can get into the villages to carry the Gospel to 
those who would never come to him. Some of the native 
evangelists do nothing else but travel from village to 
village, frequently remaining several days at a time in 
order to give instruction and do personal work among 
the people. 
What Does the Mission Do Toward 
Educating the Youth? 

At each station separate schools are conducted for 
boys and girls. The American school system is used, 
and, in conformity with the requirement of the Liberian 
Government, English is used in the schoolroom. Boys 
(and girls, if the parents permit) have opportunity to at- 
tend the first three grades in some of the villages sur- 
rounding the stations. They come to the mission sta- 
tion for fourth to sixth grades, and must be transferred 
to the Main Station for seventh and eighth grades. Many 
of them do not go that far in school, but those who are 
ambitious and promising are given what opportunities 
for education the Mission can provide. From among 
these young people of our schools have come most of 
the native Christian workers who go back into the in- 
terior or remain at the Main. Station as teachers, evan- 
gelists, and Bible women. Nurses’ training is offered at 
Phoebe Hospital, and most of our graduate nurses have 
entered the hospital from our schools. A course for 
medical assistants trains young men to do a great deal to 
help the doctors in their work of mercy among the many 
sick people in the country. 

A special school for training evangelists is also pro- 
vided, known as the Bible School. A two-year course 
prepares the young men for such religious work, and, 
after a period of practical experience they may return to 
the school for further training looking toward ordina- 
tion to the Christian ministry. Rev, John P. Clinton is 
the first ordained minister from among our native Chris- 
tian evangelists in Liberia, and Rev. Byron Traub has 


been licensed as a minister. After three years, he will be 
eligible for ordination. 

During the last few years there has been a decided 
increase in the ambition of young people for education. 
The parents, too, are becoming more and more eager for 
their children to have the opportunities that education 
gives. All the schools of the country are besieged by 
hopeful children and urgent parents, but the educational 
facilities do not begin to be adequate, either in the mis- 
sions or the government. Christian education will go 
a long way toward solving some of the most difficult 
problems facing the future of Liberia. 

What of the Luther League Project in Liberia? 

The buildings of the Muhlenberg Boys’ School at 
the Main Station have been in a miserably dilapidated 
state for years. Each year, when the hurricane season 
came along, the Mission wondered if those buildings 
would survive, and for safety’s sake, a “wind drill” was 
organized to empty the boys’ dormitory building, if 
the wind became too strong. That was not a very 
pleasant experience—to be marched out-of-doors into 
the driving rain and howling wind and return, when the 
danger was past, soaking wet and shivering; but the 
boys of the school did it night after night, at certain 
times of the year. Finally, it happened! A heavy wind 
damaged the building so badly that it was impossible to 
use it any longer. Temporary quarters were hastily pro- 
vided and school continued, badly handicapped but de- 
termined to carry on. 

That is the story of the request made to the Luther 
League for help in providing an adequate building for 
the Muhlenberg Boys’ School. It is possible that there 
will be a change in the location of the school, placing it 
farther interior, now that the motor road is pushing it- 
self persistently into the jungle; but, wherever it is lo- 
cated, the Luther League will be providing safe, com- 
fortable housing for the boys. 

When a tropical hurricane strikes and the winds 
rage, the lightning flashes blindingly, and the rain comes 
down with a tremendous roar, the boys of the school 
will pull their blankets a bit tighter under their chins 
with a sleepy thought of gratitude for their friends and 
fellow-Luther Leaguers in America who gave them a 
strong, secure building in which to live. 

From that school will go teachers, evangelists, and 
medical workers to carry the standard they have re- 
ceived from those who have gone before, passing it on, 
in turn, to others coming later. Thus, from year to 
year, from that school as a center, the Good News will 
reach farther into the country and deeper into the hearts 
of the people of the land. “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto-one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 
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January 5, 1941 
Second Sunday after Christmas 


LIVING ABUNDANTLY 


I Thessalonians 4:1,2; 9, 10 
Rey. Robert Boettger, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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The Reality of the Christian Way 
To many, the appeal of Christianity and the ideal 
of the Christian life has no reality. Rolling tanks, ma- 
chine-gun platoons echelons of airplanes are real. The 
abundant life, released and inspired by Jesus is not. 
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Undoubtedly the reason for this is that we who call our- 
selves Christ’s men and Christ's women are not living 
to the brim. Others, seeing half-hearted churchmen 
floundering in the same morass of purposelessness as 
they themselves are in, might be excused for asking, 
“Why attempt it?” if it were not for one fact. This fact 
is the reality of Christian abundant living. This is the 
fact that it does work, if sincerely attempted and cour- 
ageously carried to fulness of living. Here are some 
suggestions for realizing the promise of Jesus, who came 
“that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” (John 10:10.) 


Inner Unity First 

The integration of personality is the first step in 
achieving abundant living. “We who are fragments,” 
says Paul E. Johnson, in “Who Are You?” “reach out 
for the whole pattern we want to become.” Conflict is 
hell. To have coordination and unification in all our 
thinking, our planning, our moral choices, our relation- 
ships with one another, that is the requisite of happiness. 
And we have the power to achieve harmony. Consider 
those who have done it. Confucius, Mo Ti, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Socrates, Jesus, Spinoza, 
Goethe, Browning, Lincoln, Kagawa. They live with 
world-shaking conflicts, but have unity in their souls. 
Division of forces in the face of the enemy is defeat. 
But to destroy conflicts within is the way to triumphant 
living. It is an elementary psychological maxim that 
conflict ceases when a choice has been made. Then 
energy is released for the job of realizing the goal set 
by that choice. 


The Way of Self-denial 

Now, how to get more inner harmony? There are 
two ways. The first is the way of self-denial, and Jesus’ 
teachings are wealthy with commandments on this score. 
He saw the need for discipline and cross-bearing. He 
saw the people we know who are so busy with a hundred 
activities, each harmless in itself, but so dividing their 
powers that they go down to tragic defeat. In this 
complex life, discipline is infinitely precious as a means 
to unity of self. We need a cause, a cause bigger than 
ourselves, one that will lift us up and out of self. Under 
the demands of that high cause we will no longer drain 
our powers on the second-rate and second-best. The 
surgery necessary to remove useless activity from life 
takes courage, but the very display of that courage is 
the knife that will also cut to the heart of the skeptic. 

We have this cause. It is the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus to work and witness for Him. 

The Way of Self-sacrifice 

The affirmative way to inner poise is the way of 
self-sacrificial service. Renunciation is not enough. 
When the removal of the useless and evil has been ac- 
complished, there still remains the giving of our unified 
lives to the work of mercy and teaching. And not until 
the arena of human life has been made into a symphony, 
not until rivalry has become mutual appreciation and 
enmity becomes forgiveness can we say that our work 
js done. In other words, we have a life-job here. A 
job that will demand not only the discipline of self- 
denial, but the energizing spirit of giving. This means 
giving money (which is just the sign of work already 
done), giving love, giving life and strength and breath 
to the program of Christ. We have all seen it in ac- 
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tion, this unifying spirit. Your pastor knows and lives 

this principle. Your parents have displayed it, and for 

us, the release of power that comes from opening the 

stop-gates in the dam of self-interest will flow out and 

then back, bringing rich returns in peace and joy. 
Springs of Healing 

It is quite evident, however, that courage needs re- 
plenishing, determination to struggle on until we reach 
our goals needs renewing. Any attempt to live the 
Christ-life, the abundant life, brings home to us more 
clearly than before, the inadequacy of human instru- 
ments, There come those moments, after a hard day, 
after disappointment, after energy and love have been 
apparently uselessly expended, when the spirit is at the 
bottom. Like a swimmer weighed down with a soggy 
overcoat, we are tempted to quit and sink. This is when 
abundant living sounds like vacuum even to the devoted 
soul. Yet abundant living has springs of healing for this 
soul-weariness. 

Beside the revitalizing words of Christ, the best and 
most practical hints for personal replenishing I know 
are in a book by Kirby Page called “Living Creatively.” 
He has a chapter entitled: “Gain Vision and Serenity 
Through Silence,” a plea for quiet moments in a noisy 
life. For a fuller treatment of this idea, read “Living 
Religion,” by Hornell Hart. You will find clear and 
well-organized steps on the road of meditation and peace 
and abundant living. Like Christ, you will go into a 
mountain alone to pray. In that rarified atmosphere 
of communion with God, you will get healing and 
strength again. d 

Other chapters in Page’s book are: “Seek Beauty,” 
“Recover Strength Through Penitence,” “Follow the 
Noblest Personality.” Here is help on the way toward 
rehabilitation and renewed vigor. 

Tomorrow’s World 

Inner unity through self-denial and self giving and 
recreation of spirit when necessary, these are first steps 
in abundant life. The third is the big one. It is the 
way of building for tomorrow in the lives of people 
now. Life is like breath; if we hold it, we suffocate. 
And right here Paul’s injunction in I Thessalonians 
points the way. “You do not need to have anybody 
write to you about brotherly love, for you have your- 
selves been taught by God to love one another, and 
you are doing it.” “. .. You learned from us to live, to 
please God ... only do it more and more.” (An Ameri- 
can translation) 

The world desperately needs our witness of the way 
to live abundantly. Living to please God (not ourselves, 
not our parents, our professors, our minds, our em- 
ployers) and practicing brotherly love—this is the way. 
Following this way leads to enlistment in the campaign 
to build a better world. The areas where the Christian 
witness is needed are: personal relationships, our homes, 
our nation. Put Christ there, and the world of tomorrow 
will be a world closer to God. This life has not, as 
Swinburne says, “grown gray with Christ’s breath.” 
That is simply untrue. On the contrary, the grayness 
has come from inadequate following of the Master. Now 
let’s up out of the flats and on to finer living, happy in 
serving, triumphant in communion with the One who 
went all the way to Calvary and back because it was the 
way to make you and me fit to live in the sight of God. 
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January 12, 1941 
First Sunday after Epiphany 
LIVING DARINGLY 
Joshua 1:1-9 
Rev. Robert Boettger, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Be strong! 

We are not here to play—to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 


Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s gift. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock, in ‘Quotable Poems,” by 


Clark-Gillespie, page 10 
Contrast 

Men hold little esteem for the person who quits. 
In the eyes of the world’s workers, those who are con- 
tent to sit and dream all the time, to drift, to play all 
the time are worse than shirkers; they are a definite de- 
terrent to the forward going of the race. Procrastina- 
tion, wasting time, being content with the status quo 
in moral and spiritual areas of life is like being retained 
as a chemist by a large corporation and then sitting 
down and blandly informing the heads of the firm that 
you don’t think anything new can be discovered, every- 
thing is pretty good as it is. 

On the other hand, men admire the person who can 
make himself behave, who can undergo the disciplines 
of hard work, who can take the lead in changing things 
for the better. Such a leader may be in the most nig- 
gardly minority, he may be hated (as we shall see at 
greater length below) by thousands, he may lose all that 
men hold dear, yet for his courage and bravery he will 
be admired. But far more, to his own self he will have 
been true. 

The Right To Dare 

Men have taken their courage in both hands and 
stood against the world for countless reasons. Alexander 
and his disciples did it and did it for power and world- 
dominion; Lincoln for what he thought to be right. 
Socrates did it for the sake of a philosophic ideal: 
Edward VIII of England for love. Jesus did it because 
of the world’s highest cause; Cornelius Vanderbilt for 
gold. All the impelling drives, or most of them, that 
cause men to fight against the world as they find it, can 
be summed up in three general categories. Men struggle 
for: 

A reward—money or power or glory; 

An escape—from an intolerable personal situation: 

A cause—which lifts them up and out beyond 

themselves. 


Of these three, the last is the one to concern us. 
It is the motivating force in the life of Christ, our 
Leader. It is the only motive for struggle which can 
be justified morally with the teachings of Christ at all 
points. Naturally, there may be causes less than honor- 
able, and there can be methods used, even in a pure 
cause, which are morally impure. But for a man to 
stake his life and energies and talents for a high cause 
which he believes to be right—this is, in the eyes of 
God and man, not only acceptable, it is also necessary. 


Moral Courage 
It is evidently impossible completely to espouse a 
cause without the desire to give to it everything we have 
of energy, talents, skills, courage. The conviction and 
determination of men like Sir Wilfred Grenfell, Joshua, 
Pasteur, and women like Joan of Arc, Deborah, Florence 
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Nightingale, would not let them alone until it took them 
to the goals they sought or to death. The cause was 
everything, they themselves were nothing if success 
were to be reached. 

Ths truth reaches us in everyday living. Not one 
days goes by without its choices to be made. Choices 
that skape and determine our own lives, and the lives 
of fricnds and those who depend on us for example as 
well. Usually, and rightly so, these choices take little 
thought. As Christian men and women we ought to be 
in the habit of choosing the right, quickly distinguishing 
it from what is bad. Yet even in habitual choosing there 
is an element of daring. No one ever yet placed him- 
self on the side of right without incurring the opposi- 
tion and enmity of the adversaries and the Adversary 
(St. Paul’s word for the devil). 

But the main point is this: In every life come mo- 
ments when all we possess of courage and daring, every 
drop of virile blood, every ounce of determination and 
conviction are to be called upon to stand and deliver 
for our souls’ sakes. Here is a young man ready to 
start a home. Temptation is there to enjoy the thrill 
and pleesure offered at the moment when he knows that 
weakness now means unhapp‘ness later. Struggle. A 
choice to be made. Courage, daring, conviction, truth, 
against the infinitely attractive gratification of desire. 


The Liking of People 

And again come choices when to take the course you 
know to be right will mean loss of prestige and the 
pra’se of people you want to like you. Your circle of 
friends, watching what you are doing, may melt away 
if you take ‘a stand for right, or even for what you 
think to be right. And this takes almost as much cour- 
age and daring as being true to convictions in the face 
of loss of life itself. The question is, shall one com- 
promise or stand alone. You know people who would 
do almost anything to avoid the criticism of others. 
(And please remember that this is not a plea to stop 
going out of your way to be friendly.) They take one 
attitude when they are with Lutherans, another when 
talking to a Catholic; one when in a largely Republican 
group, another when dealing with a Democrat. And at 
last the very people such a person would have respect 
and like bim turn away in disgust at such weakness. 
Thus the last state of that man is worse than the first. 


Running Risks and Accepting Penalties 
In the matter of following tradition—doing things a 
certain way just because they have always been done 
that way, the same necessity for daring living is seen. 
A man in manhood cannot deny himself, nor can a girl 
worth her salt compromise with things as they are, just 
because it is easier to live without challenging life as 
we find it. 
Why do we follow, like a flock of sheep, 
Tradition with a crook, 
Or leave the vastness of the calling deep 
To paddle in a brook, 
When on the hills of sunrise stands the Lord — 
Triumphant with a lifted flaming sword? 
—Robert Norwood in ‘Quotable Poems,” by 


Clark-Gillespie 
The Danger of Non-Conformity 
But thus to break with tradition, to oppose even 
those we want to like us, to maintain the position we 
are sure is right—this means trouble. It means that we 
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must be willing to accept the penalties, not only of pos- 
sibly being wrong, but of being right and in the minority. 

History shrieks with the death cries of those who 
were too far in advance of their time in daring, ad- 
venturous action. Just as society punishes the criminal 
for his non-conformity, so it also cruelly punishes the 
man or woman at the other end of the list—the saint 
who is too high for his world. People who didn’t want 
things changed killed Socrates and Jesus and Joan of 
Arc. They beheaded St. Paul and drove Roger Williams 
into the wilderness in the name of religion. You can 
add to the list yourself. But be warned: If you are 
going to stand in the high courage of your youth for 
what is right, and if you are so far right that you are 
ahead of your time, you will be persecuted, maybe killed 
by the prophets of the great cult Keep-Things-As-They 
Are. Be warned, yes, but also take courage in both 
hands and stand, and having done all, stand. For even 
the adventure itself is worth the sacrifice, and if it 
were not, if the bright face of danger has no attraction 
for you, then stand anyway just for the Cause you have 
chosen. Stand because of your children and their chil- 
dren. Stand because God wills it and because He, de- 
manding it of you, will not leave you either comfortless 
or rewardless. 


The Adventure of Social Problems 

The foregoing outlines roughly the problems, the 
Teasons, the dangers in living daringly. What are some 
areas of specific activity in which the cause of Christ 
can be furthered? 

The most important is teaching. Our young people 
desperately need to be taught the principles for living 
outlined here, and many more. Parents do this or should. 
School teachers should; ministers, religious workers do 
and should do more. Boys and girls need more respect 
' for proper authority, more reverence, more stamina and 
moral courage.’ We are to be their preceptors. 

Unemployment, industrial relations, politics are so- 
cial problems demanding our bravest work. 

Problems of personal relations are crying for spokes- 
men. Divorce, broken homes, marital relationships, 
moral degeneration in our communities need our at- 
tention. 

The social and spiritual needs of rural areas must 
be met, and in urban localities charity, dependents and 
kindred problems ought to be studied and courageous 
action taken by Christian groups. 

If you are looking for some cause into which to 
throw yourself, it is close enough to home. And the 
leaders in the work are ready at hand to accept your 
services. 

Quit you like men, be strong; 

There’s a burden to bear, 
There’s a grief to shate, 
There’s a heart that breaks ’neath a load of care— 

But fare ye forth with a song. 


Quit you like men, be strong; 

There’s a battle to fight, 

There’s a wrong to tight, 

There’s a God who blesses the good with might— 
So fare ye forth with a song. 


Quit you like men, be strong; 

There’s a work to do, 

There’s a world to make new, 

There’s a call for men who are brave and true— 
On! on with the song! 
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Quit you like men, be strong; 
There's a year of grace, 
There's a God to face, 
There’s another heat in the great world race— 
Speed! speed with the song! 
—William Herbert Hudnut 


January 19, 1941 
Second Sunday after Epiphany 
LIVING EPISTLES 
II Corinthians 3:2, 3 
Rev. Robert Boettger, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The Power of Example 

It is impossible to show by charts and graphs the 
power of the example one Ife has upon another. If we 
think back to our school days, we remember not so much 
the lessons learned, though these may have become a 
part of our lives and thinking, as we recall, and still act 
upon the example of our teachers. The lessons in High 
School algebra may be forgotten, but the person of the 
teacher still remains in my mind as an example of clear, 
straight-forward thinking and refusal to compromise with 
less than perfection. 

The impression of the young and plastic minds of 
our boys and girls made by a leader will last far longer 
than the lessons they learn in either classroom or dis- 
cussion group. And for any leader or older young per- 
son ever to forget how deeply he influences others is 
losing sight of the responsibility Christians have to love 
one another. It is easy to get into the way of thinking 
that ignores what people see in us and ignores our 
power of example. It is quite true that no one, no matter 
who he may be, is without some sort of satelite—a 
younger boy or girl perhaps, who is looking to him for 
guidance. This is true of the criminal as well as the 
Christian young man or woman. Someone is looking to 
you for example! Think about that again. Someone is 
looking to you for example! You are, in a small way 
perhaps, but quite really, a hero to someone else. 


Surrounded By ‘Witnesses 

In the book of Hebrews 12:1, the writer has made 
this clear, this realization of the fact that others are 
looking at us for guidance. He says, “Wherefore seeing 
we also are surrounded with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin... 
and run the race...” The Christian must always be 
conscious of the observation of those who are all so 
ready to find some excuse for adverse criticism of the 
Church. For every 100 members of your own Church 
who will gladly and willingly forgive and excuse your 
indiscretions, ten will take them as proof that the Church 
and Christianity are going to the dogs, and 90 others, 
outside the Church will point the finger in scorn at the 
program of Christ which you thoughtlessly have debased. 
If we have any zeal, as we claim to have, for the on- 
going of the kingdom of God, these truths must always 
be before us. 


Holding Our Faith Befoze The World 
Having been given this trust to keep, shall we lightly 
assume it, keep it only when it suits our convenience? 
What father would lightly assume the responsibility for 
his children? What parents would not make any sacri- 
fice for the sake of their boys’ and girls’ education, 
security and happiness? Yet even here, there are parents 
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who, trying to give their children everything good, re- 
fuse to make them undergo the disciplines of unspoiled 
Christian living. The heritage we have in this country, 
the heritage of education, religious training, liberty and 
free enterprize, these blessings have come to us because 
of the sacrifices of religious men and women now dead. 
They held before the world, the witness of their faith. 
Now we are ready to accept the blessings without the 
discomfort of carrying them on and presenting them 
untarnished and unspoiled to our children. It is the re- 
fusal of Christians to hold their faith before an increas- 
ingly secular world that will be the failure of our na- 
tion, our homes, our young people. 


Likewise, determination to stand by the faith we 
have, to make any sacrifice to call Christ to the fore in 
our life, this will re-create a strong and invincible land, 
because its people are strong in what they believe, ready 
to live it, ready to die for it if necessary. And such is 
the power of the Gospel, by the Holy Spirit of God, that 
if just one man were left who would commit himself to 
that faith in the face of certain death, and if he were to 
stand by that faith, out of the hopelessness of such a 
despairing world, love would rise again. 


Faith In What? 

Youth conferences last fall asked the question, and 
re-answered it—Faith in what? or better still, faith in 
whom? What is the essence of our belief? We are mem- 
bers of an organization. What are the principles we stand 
for? We are more than that—we are followers of a 
Person; what are His ideals, His life? What is the 
witness we are holding, or should hold before all men, 
for all men to read, as if in a book? 


Faith In God 
First, and fundamentally, we believe in God. Upon 
the nature of our faith, upon the kind of God we be- 
lieve in, hinges the entire pattern of our lives—the very 
fibre of our personalities. It has been well said, ‘Tell 
me what his religion is, what he believes about God, 
and I'll know the man.” 


We believe in a God who is personal, not nebulous; 
Who is real, not a figment of our minds. We believe 
that He is at once transcendent and imminent; wholly 
other, yet near in love and care for His children. We 
believe in a Father-God. We believe in a God whose plan 
for the universe is unfolding in accordance with His just 
and loving will; that He has and still does reach into 
the affairs of men with power to change lives and events. 
We believe in a God who is terrible in His justice and 
utterly winsome in His love. 


Our God is triune. His Son, Jesus Christ, made it 
possible for us to find Him. In life and teachings, Jesus 
spoke eternal principles for living; in His death and 
resurrection He bridged the gulf between man and God, 
making it possible for us to walk securely in His pres- 
ence now and forever. 


Holding His hand, my steadied feet 
May walk the air, the seas; 

On life and death His smile falls sweet, 
Lights up all mysteries; 

Stranger nor exile can I be 

In new worlds where He leadeth me. 


—Lucy Larcom in “Quotable Poems,” by 
Clark-Gillespie 
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We believe in the Holy Ghost, the third Person of 
the Trinity. He is the essence of Truth and Power. He 
is God active in the world, not only through the Holy 
Scriptures, which He inspired, but also in many ways 
else in the lives of men and nations. 


Faith In Man - 

We believe in man as created in the image of God, 
given powers and talents beyond the brute to live and 
choose and create. But we believe that man, of himself, 
without God, is completely unable to do more than get 
into trouble. Nevertheless in cooperation with God, man 
is able to live fully, eternally. and finally perfectly in a 
larger life, for which this life is a school-room and 
proving-ground. We hold that the life of man is not a 
hopeless circus, clowns hiding tears, wild animals tear- 
ing one another, peanut vendors scrabbling for money, 
the useless perfection of trapeze artists, empty glitter 
and show and cheap entertainment. We believe instead 
that we can live now as though fitting ourselves for the 
ages, and that through the witness of our lives, sin- 
cerely dedicated to the timeless principles of God’s will, 
man shall rise to new heights of fineness. 


Faith In Ourselves 

We believe in ourselves. Not only that each of us in 
his own way may fight a good fight and hold aloft the 
shining banners of victorious living, but also that we 
ourselves are capable of improvement, expansion, realiza- 
tion of the best and noblest aspirations we hold. We 
believe that with all our imperfection and reeling back 
into the brute, we can and by God’s grace shall live a 
good witness to His power and His way, His justice 
and His love. We believe that through prayer and the 
Means of Grace we commune with God to the benefit 
of both. 


The Voice of Christ Through The Church 

These things we hold because the voice of Christ, 
speaking through His Body, the Church, has spoken 
them to us. And the voice of Christ, speaking thus, has 
more to say. It thunders at our indecision, it cries to 
heaven that we must right wrong. It shouts to lead into 
battle our forces as soldiers in a! mighty cause. It de- 
mands that war shall cease on earth and that men shall 
live as brothers. And when the sword hangs broken in 
the hands of a battered warrior, this voice soothes and 
re-urges the heart of its servant to continue the fight. 


When the voice has stilled in our churches, we are 
lost. When no men and women rise to speak in Christ- 
tones the charge we have to keep, then doom drops down 
forever. We are to be the voice, and we are not to 
whisper but to live thunderously the truth we have heard. 


Not only do we hear and must we re-echo the voice 
of Christ to right wrong. There is upon us the require- 
ment to build right. If we denounce evil and offer no 
program for good, the last state of our souls and our 
country shall be worse than this one. The voice with 
which our lives must speak is to be the voice of the fore- 
man, directing the building of more stately mansions, 
right now in the hearts of the people we know. We 
must stop pampering people. We must speak the truth 
that to be rid of sin is not enough; there is also the dis- 
cipline of cross-bearing to undergo; there is also the 
ordeal of sharing God’s anguish in the birth of a new 
world to be borne. 
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Life is a duty—dare it; 

Life is a burden—bear it; 

Life is a thorn-crown—weat it; 

Though it break thy heart in twain, 

Though the burden bear thee down, 

Close thy lips and stand the pain, 

First the Cross, and then the Crown. 

Remembering that we are not alone, living close to 

God’s will, walking in His steps, speaking with His 
voice, let us bear witness to His love as living epistles, 
so that all who run may read. 


January 26, 1941 
Third Sunday after Trinity 
LUTHER LEAGUE MISSIONARY DAY—OUR 
PROJECT, THE COUNTRY AND OUR 
LUTHERAN MISSION 
Acts 8$:26-38 


The topic material for this Topic Study will be found 
on page 22 under the uniform Topic Study for Mission- 
ary Day. 


DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 
HE amazing story of diamonds never loses its 
© charm for mankind. From the days when the 
Queen of Sheba brought to Solomon gems, and in 
all probability diamonds, and nearly a half-ton of gold, 
until the present, the interest of man in diamonds has 
never waned. She was an Arabian queen, and her small 
kingdom was in the southwestern part of the peninsula 
of Africa, where for centuries, in Rhodesia, her people 
had worked profitable gold mines. The scene of the 
operations is marked today by the ruins of what was 
a large and populous town. In the middle of the ruins 
is a granite fortress with innumerable labyrinthine pas- 
sages. In the same ruins are the massive workshops 
‘where the gold and gems were prepared, There are 
even now to be found furnaces and crucibles used for 
the melting and casting of gold bars. A number of 
gold ingots have been found in the shops and in the 
temple. 
It is in South Africa that the largest diamond mines 
are located. The South African mines, controlled by a 
syndicate, yield ninety-six per cent of all the diamonds 
of the world. This is, in fact, a monopoly. They affirm 
that it costs only $12 a carat to produce diamonds in this 
region. But a cut diamond of one carat bought at a 
jeweler’s shop costs from $300 to $500, according to the 
quality. The price is kept high by limiting the output 
and the number of diamonds allowed to be sold. It was 
in 1870, on a farm about six hundred miles north of 
Cape Town near the Vaal River, that a curious circular 
depression was found. On the clay plastering the chil- 
dren of the Boer farmer noticed glittering pebbles. They 
proved to be diamonds. Today, in this same circular 
depression, there is a monstrous hole, nineteen acres in 
surface extent and nearly a quarter of a mile in depth. 
The first discovery of this kind was also purely 
accidental. In the same country a little child was 
noticed by an Irishman, while on a hunting trip, to be 
playing with some pebbles. He asked if he might be 
granted permission to take one of them with him. He 
picked one of the largest, and at Cape Town he sold it 
for 1,000. Two years later a Dutch trader learned that 
a Kaffir witch doctor had an enormous diamond which 
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he sought to buy. He traded a yoke of oxen, his wagon 
and tent and his gun for a diamond, which weighed 
eighty-three and a half carats. This diamond finally sold 
for $125,000, and is known as the “Star of South African 

Soon a diamond rush resulted, and the farm of the 

Boer was overrun with diggers, The diamonds were 

found in a yellow, earthly material down to the depth 
of forty feet. Then a soft, bluish-gray rock was struck, 
which was the real matrix of the diamonds, the so-called 
“blue ground,” that today produces the glittering wealth 
of these mines. Even down to a depth of twelve hun- 
dred feet, the diamonds are distributed so evenly that 
one hundred carloads of dirt may be said to yield one 
hundred carats of stones. 

A laborer, in 1893, found a large stone at Jagers- 
fontein, and handed it over to the owner. This proved 
to be the famous “Excelsior” diamond, an irregular crys- 
tal that looks like the broken-off end of an icicle. It 
was pure white, and weighed seven and a half ounces. 
Near the center was a black spot, and to get rid of this 
defect the stone had to be chopped in two. From the 
larger piece was cut the “Jubilee” diamond, presented 
to Queen Victoria on the fiftieth anniversary of her ac- 
cession to the throne. It was 239 carats, one and five- 
eights inches long and one and three-eighth inches broad 
and an inch in depth. The other part was split into ten 
pieces, yielding three very large diamonds of 158, 147 
and 130 carats. This idea of cutting up a stone was so 
far unknown, but when a stone which weighed into the 
pounds was found something had to be done with it. 
That stone was the “Cullinan,” by far the largest ever 
known. 

The manager of a mine was walking over his ground 
when he saw a stone, whitish in color, which was four 
and a quarter inches long, two and a half inches broad 
and one and a half inches thick. It resembled a piece 
of transparent, glittering ice, and weighed nineteen 
ounces. It was too large to be marketable. According 
to the rules of reckoning value, in relation to size it 
was worth at least $45,000,000. The problem of its dis- 
posal was solved by presenting it to King Edward VII, 
on his sixty-sixth birthday, as gift from the South Afri- 
can Government. This was split into several pieces. The 
principal stone was cut into a pear-shaped stone of 
516% carats, which was worth $2,500,000. The next one 
was cut into 310 carats. 

Many dramatic tales have been told of the discovery 
of diamonds and gold in Africa, until this seems tne 
fabled land of gold and white ivory, It seems impossible 
that such amazing wealth could be tne result of acci- 
dental discovery, but such is true. Atter these match- 
less stones were found there remained the more neces- 
sary process of cutting and polishing them until théy 
sparkled with all their grandeur and beauty. Even the 
most valuable diamond will not shine with all its capaci- 
ty until it is polished. 

Many stories are told of gems in ancient times, 
worth so much that emperors sometimes bartered half 
of their possessions to gain control of them. It is said 
that the rajah of Murmah at one time possessed the only 
ruby mine on earth, and that from their depths rubies 
had been taken which at night time would light an en- 
tire room with their brilliance. It is to be remembered 
that rubies shine the greatest at night—Exchange. 
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ACTIVITIES OF ALL KINDS 


—those folks in your group who did not renew their LUTHER LEAGUE 
TOPICS when they were due? Every quarter missed puts your group just 
that much behind the on-going movement of Luther Leaguers who are to- 


gether, “Advancing With Christ.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, 
PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, 
INDIANA, WISCONSIN 


15th Annual Convention, Northern California District Luther League, held at Fresno, California, November 2-3, 1940 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The 15th annual convention of the Northern California District 
Luther League was held in Fresno, November 2nd and 3rd, 1940. 
The banquet dinner and evening business sessions were held in 
the Crystal Room of the Hotel Fresno with Tupper Lockhart, 
President of the Fresno League, as Toastmaster. The speaker of the 
evening was Dean James Mallock who spoke on “What Young 
People Can Believe.”” Howard Logan and Robert Inslee of Glen- 
dale, representatives of The Luther League of America, were guests. 

The evening business session was presided over by Emelie Wag- 
goner, District Vice-President, in the absence of the President. 

On Sunday, the Sunday School hour was spent in church at the 
First Lutheran Church—an open forum discussion on “Church In- 
surance,” led by Rev. Clarence F, Crouser of Sacramento. The 
morning sermon, “Thy Will Be Done,’ was delivered by Rev. 
Robert S. Romeis, pastor of the host church, 


After luncheon, which was served in the social rooms of the 
church, another business session was held at which the following 
officers for the district were elected and installed: President, Roy 
Vosseler, San Jose; Vice-President, Wallace Norum, Sacramento; 
Secretary, Frances Hansen, Fresno; and Treasurer, Ellsworth 
Manier, Sacramento, It was decided at this meeting the convention 
will be held in the future on the third week-end of each October, 


* After the conclusion of the business session members of the 
group were conducted on a tour of the Friant Dam project which 
is located in the foothills some twenty miles from Fresno. 

The attendance cup awarded annually was carried home by the 
Senior League of Sacramento First Church who had an average at- 
tendance at all sessions of 79 per cent. 


RUTH GARRETT, District Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The regular November district rally was held at Bethany Luth- 
eran Church, Los Angeles, on Sunday, November 10th. A recrea- 
tional program was held on Saturday evening. The theme of the 
convention was “Advancing With Christ—Toward World Peace.” 
The speaker was Rev. Weertz of the First Lutheran Church, Los 
Angeles. The business of the meeting was under the leadership of 
Bill Haar, President. 


Thirty 


Extension work has been progressing and it is hoped that in the 
near future, Leagues will be organized in our churches at Santa 
Monica and North Hollywood. The latter church was visited by the 
Extension Committee on November 3rd. 


Mr. Robert Ray Inslee and Howard L. Logan have been con- 
ducting a series of conferences with the officers and secretaries of 
the local Leagues. Meetings have been held with the presidents, 
educational secretaries and treasurers. 

A ping pong tournament was held in the Hollywood Church on 
November Ist. More than twenty-five Leaguers participated. The 
district basketball season begins on November 29th and seven Leagues 
have entered teams. 


Three new pastors have come into the district: Rev. F. J. 
Weertz, from Des Moines, Iowa, to First Church, Los Angeles; Rev. 
F. A. Swanson from Chicago, Illinois, to a new mission at Ingle- 
wood, California; and Rev. Smith, Board Missionary, to St, Paul’s, 
Los Angeles, 

Season’s greetings to you all! 

—HOWARD L. LOGAN 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


Hundreds of Luther Leaguers in the Synod worshipped at the 
annual Thanksgiving Rallies and contributed their offering for the 
Lutreran World Action for orphaned missions of our denomination 
abroad. Wendell C. Lawther, Johnstown, Second Vice-President of 
the Synodical League, was in charge. He selected the hymns, psalm 
and scripture, and instructed all districts to begin their services at 
the same hour—8 P. M. 


The speakers, places of rallies and chairmen follow: 
; Altoona District—Rev. Ralph W. Birk, Altoona, speaker; Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Juniata; Vernon Miller, Juniata, chairman, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster and York Districts—Combined service, 
with Ministerium Leagues—Rev. Dr. H. H. Bagger, Lancaster, 
former president of Pittsburgh Synod, speaker; St, Matthew’s Luth- 
eran Church, York; Robert Fogle, York, chairman. 


; Johnstown District—Rev. Dr. G. W. Nicely, Johnstown, speaker; 
Cairnbrook Lutheran Church; Miss Irma Taylor, Johnstown, chair- 
man. 
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New Jersey District—Rev. Joseph A. Kavalek, Camden, s eaker ; 
Bethany Lutheran Church, Palmyra, N. J. : 

Philadelphia District, Section A—Rev. Robert Gerhart, speaker; 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Germantown. Chester Pike Group—Rev. 
Paul C. Empie, speaker; St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Wood- 
lyn. Section C—Rev. G. Elson Ruff, speaker; Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, East Lansdowne. 


Susquehanna District (Northern Conference)—Prof. J. Milton 
Skeath, Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport, speaker; St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Williamsport; Miss June Menzing, Williamsport, 
chairman. Southern Conference—Rev. Paul DeLauter, Mifflintown, 
speaker; Yeagerstown Lutheran Church; Lloyd Showers, chairman, 


Conducted in the form of a track meet the first annual De- 
partmental Conference of the Luther League of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod attracted a group of 70 representatives from each 
of the eight districts. It was held in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Lancaster. Conferences were conducted on Education, Missions, 


Life Service, Extension, Publicity, Senior, Intermediate and Ad- 
ministrative. A banner, based on attendance, participation in the 


conferences and reports, was awarded to the Philadelphia District, 
Rev. Robert E. Olson, pastor of Our Saviour Lutheran Church, 
Coatesville, was the speaker at the evening service. Earl Davis, First 
Vice-President, was in charge of the event. 


At a special meeting during the conference, the Executive Com- 
mittee decided to hold the 1941 Synodical Convention at Camp 
Nawakwa if a suitable date can be arranged. The committee ap- 
Pointed Eugene Kelchner, Camden, as a member-at-large for the 
rest of the year; George K. Keet, Jr., Harrisburg District, as Pub- 
licity Secretary to succeed Kelchner; Wendell C. Lawther, Third 
Vice-President, as Sustaining Membership Secretary, also to suc- 
ceed Richard Heiland, York, beginning January 1, 1941. The 
executive committee met with district presidents in a separate dis- 
cussion during the evening. ’ 


Harrisburg District—In the interests of extension, the District 
will sponsor a rally in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, on Tuesday, January 21. Leagues in Schuylkill Haven and 
Gordon already are members of the district and it is the District’s 
ambition to orgarize a branch in that section at the rally or shortly 
afterwards. Leaguers from Schuylkill Haven, Gordon and Miners- 
ville, have volunteered to assist as much as possible in the extension 
of the District in their territory. 

Plans are being completed for the 23rd annual convention of the 
District, to be held in Harrisburg, on Saturday, February 22. The 
day’s program will include morning and afternoon sessions, a ban- 
quet and vespers with a candlelight installation of officers. The 
convention committee consists of: Miss Ann M. Lyter, chairman; 
Vance R. Stouffer, Mrs. Mary Heil Hammersla, Jack Sanderson, 
, Mrs. Teletha Long and George K. Keet, Jr. 


Attendance banners at the District’s annual “speechless” Fall 
Banquet were awarded by President Vance R. Stouffer to the 
Millersburg and Steelton Leagues. Rev. Robert S. Nagle, Killinger, 
served as song leader and Rev. Marshall Brenneman, Mechanicsburg, 
conducted an impressive closing service by candlelight. A patriotic 
theme was used and entertainment featured table games. More than 
200 persons were present. 


Philadelphia District—District officers urged Leaguers to sup- 
port the Youth Day on Saturday, January 18, sponsored by the 
National Christian Mission of the American Federation of Churches. 
Other young people’s groups in the Philadelphia area will cooperate 
and each Leaguer was asked to bring one who is not affiliated with 
and uninterested in religious groups, to the conferences during the 
day at Temple University and to the mass rally in the evening in 
Baptist Temple. Outstanding youth leaders will speak and lead 
conferences. 

Sections A and C held joint rallies with Ministerium sections on 
December 17 and 19, respectively. Lillian Springsteel, Ambler, 
heads the committee in charge of the Section A Christmas Party for 
children at the Frankford Settlement House on December 19. Toys, 
games and eats! Oh, boy! 

Intermediates rallied at Glenside on December 6 and heard a talk 
by “Uncle Pat’? and music by a guest soloist, George Walton. 
Officers were installed. The program was arranged by Genevieve 
Smith, District Intermediate Secretary, and Janet Brill, Glenside. 


New District officers are: President, Ronald Howell; First Vice- 
President, George Walton; Second Vice-President, Gifford Hale; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dorothy Amiedias; Recording Secretary, 
Jean Siglin; Treasurer, Robert Smith; Financial Secretary, William 
Ritter; Statistician, Margaret Freinfield. 

Rev. M. L. Tozer, of Upper Dublin, gave a challenging ad- 
dress on “Are Ye Able?” at the first rally of Section A at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Ambler. The following officers were installed by 
candlelight; President, Robert Ireland; Vice-President, George 
Rourke; Secretary, Shirley Diamond; Treasurer, Olive Hart; and 
Statistician, Mabel Reed. 

New officers of Section “B’ are: President, Clifford Harmon; 
Vice-President, Jack Francis; Secretary, Eleanor Wittig; Treasurer, 
John Perry. 
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The all-district fall meeting was held in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Narberth, Tradition was broken when only an evening 
session was held. The meeting included worship service, confer- 
ences, an installation service and a social hour. Pumpkin pie and 
cider were served. Robert Smith headed the committee in charge. 


—GEORGE K. KEET, Jr. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Central Conference 


Fall Convention, First Church, Duquesne, Rev. C. W. Baker, 
Jr., Pastor, October 19th, The afternoon session was devoted to 
departmental conferences on education, missions, life service, publicity 
and Intermediates. After an enjoyable fellowship dinner the even- 
ing assembly was pleased to hear an address by Rev. A. W. Stein- 
furth, D.D., Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg. The convention theme 
was “Workers, Witnesses—Winners.” 


The quarterly rally of Branch No. 3 was held at St. John’s 
Church, Natrona, on October 11th, at which time the Leaguers 
voted to give $20 to the Lutheran World Action Fund. 


Branch No. 4 met at Mt. Zion Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
November 6th. After a devotional service there were topic discus- 
sions on “Do Church Activities Strengthen Our Christianity?” “The 
Christian Life as the Abundant Life,” “Christian Attitude Toward 
Courtship and Marriage,” ‘Our Christian Principles in 1940,” “Re- 
wards to a Christian as to Spiritual Security and Contentment;” 
which were followed by movies and a social period. 


Northeast Conference 


Fifth annual Thanksgiving Rally was held Saturday, November 
9th, at First Church, Ridgeway. Seventy-five were in attendance 
from seven different Leagues, of all of which the pastors were 
present. An open forum worked out well, as many questions per- 
taining to all phases of League work were discussed. At the Vesper 
service the address was given by Rev. E. K. Rogers of Warren, who 
spoke on ‘Thanksgiving Today’? and stressed many things for 
which we should be thankful in spite of the distracting influences 
about the world. Lively singing was enjoyed during an excellent 
but inexpensive dinner and afterwards all Leagues gave a stunt 
—some serious and others hilarious. 


West Conference 


Convention October 26th,, at St. Paul’s, New Castle; theme, 
“We're In His Service Now.” Rev. Oscar W. Carlson gave the 
afternoon address on ‘How I Like My Religion’? and Rev. Paul 
Obenauf spoke on “Life Service.’”’ The statistician reported 400 
Leaguers in the West Conference at present. Rev. John K. Kinds- 
vatter, St. John’s, East Liverpool, Ohio, presented the evening 
theme, ‘‘We’re In His Army Now.” 

October 21st was the date of the second annual “re-union” of 
“alumni”? members of the Executive Committee of the former Pitts- 
burgh District Luther League. Thirty-five were present and enjoyed 
an evening of fun and reminiscence. Among the “old timers’ were 
“Uncle Charlie’ Fuhr, C. W. Herman Hess, D. C. Hill, D. A. 
Kommel and Rev. C. M. Teufel, and from afar came John George 
and Emma Kurzenknabe. 


NEW YORK 
. At this particular writing, New York State Luther Leaguers are 
looking forward to their Fifth Annual Unity Dinner. On November 
26th, 10 Districts will hold similar dinners at which a combined at- 
tendance of 3,000 is the goal. The theme is “Out of Night’s Dark- 
ness.” Roy Krautwurst, Rochester, is chairman. 
With each District planning its particular Unity Dinner, let us 
“go down the line” for a brief news item here and there of what’s 
happened and what’s going to happen. 


Western District 

Western District held its Fall Rally on October 10th, at Ken- 
sington Church, Buffalo. Approximately 200 were present as In- 
termediates, Seniors and Young People met for separate sessions and 
joined in the Banquet at which Rev. Edward Simpson, Blasdell, was 
the speaker. 

An interesting note was presented when Grace Church, South 
Buffalo, with 100% attendance was awarded the attendance plaque 
and since it was the third time, kept permanent possession, Park- 
side, Buffalo, came in second with nearly 100% and since they, too, 
had won the plaque twice, lost permanent possession. 


Genesee Valley 

Genesee Valley held a Hallowe’en Party on October 31st, at 
Lincoln Grange Hall, about 20 miles from Rochester. About 100 
well-masked Leaguers enjoyed an exciting program led by Fred S. 
Holderle. 

New York State Leaguers have been telling you for years to 
come to New York in 1943 and now we more enthusiastically add 
our voices in saying ‘Make Rochester the 1943 Luther League of 
America Convention City.” Keep your ears and eyes open, for 
you'll be hearing from us right along! 

—HOMER KRAUTWURST 
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Syracuse District 
Syracuse District held its Fally Rally on September 29th, at St. 
John’s, Syracuse. Devotions were led by Raymond Dohne and the 
new Luther League of America program was presented by St. John’s 
Leaguers. Dr. Frederick Martin of Syracuse, gave the banquet 
address. The new District publication, “Chanticleer,” was presented 


at the Rally. 
—FRED CLEMENS 
Eastern District 


Eastern District has been quite busy with events both scheduled 
and unscheduled, with its President figuring quite prominently. 

On October 19th, District President Russel Krapf and Miss 
Marion Bush, Schenectady Leaguer, were married. Shortly after, 
he was called out of the State on business and the District lost its 
President, with Vice-President Arnold Plue taking over. Not only 
that, but Publicity Secretary Mark Schwalm was called out of the 
State on business also, and his place was taken by Alice Nielsen. 

On September 29th Eastern District sponsored a radio broadcast 
over Station WTRY, Troy, in observance of National Luther League 
Sunday. The program included the singing of the Luther League 
Rally Hymn and the explanation of the formation and work of the 
Luther League. 

The Fall Rally was held on October 18th, at St. John’s, in Al- 
bany, with Dean Louis F. Hackemann of Hartwick College, as the 
speaker. The Reformation Service was held on October 27th, at St. 
John’s, Albany, with, Dr. Ralph H. Long, Director of the National 
Lutheran Council, giving the address. 

—ALICE NIELSEN 


Tri-County District 


Tri-County District held its Fall Rally on October 6th, at Christ 
Church, Newburgh. The excellent program included addresses by 
Donald Bautz, New York State President; Henry Krooss, New 
York State Extension Secretary; and at the banquet with the 
theme, “Advancing With Christ,” Al Beck, President of New Jersey 
State League. 

—ELINOR S. LANSPERY 


Westchester District 


Westchester District held its Fall Convention on November 
10th, at Our Saviour Church, Harmom The Convention opened with 
a Devotional at which Miss J. Dorothy Borgestede gave the ad- 
dress, “Advancing With Christ.” The program also included the 
Supper Hour, Business Session and Social Hour. 


Long Island District 


Long Island District is engaged in its, as always, busy and 
active year’s program besides planning for next year’s State Con- 
vention, Activities have included a Pinecrest Echo Rally on Oc- 
tober 26th, at Good Shepherd Church, Brooklyn, featured by movies 
of this and past years; also a Roller Skating Party on November 
14th at Elmont. 


The Fall Rally was held on October 20th, at St. Peter’s, Bald- 
win. The program included opening devotions, discussion groups, 
the supper hour featured by song leading of State President Don 
Bautz, and the closing evening worship service at which Rey. J. P. 
Flotten, of St. Albans, used the Rally Theme, ‘‘Visions—Forerunners 
To Wisdom.’ Two Leagues, Good Shepherd, Bayside West, and 
Our Saviour, Jamaica, tied for the Attendance Banner and it was 
won by Good Shepherd in a drawing, but they turned it over to 
Our Saviour because Good Shepherd has won it twice previously. 
Our Saviour, Jamaica; Good Shepherd, Bellaire; and St. James, 
Stewart Manor, were formally accepted into the District. 


LID hopes that Leaguers are looking forward to the 1941 State 
Convention at the Park Central Hotel, New York City, and the 
District “Welcome Mat’’ is out for a Nautical Convention, as Long 
Island is known for its water sports, beaches and yacht clubs. 
LID cordially invites not only all New York Staters but all League 
friends from sister states who care to share this experience on May 
30, 31 and June 1, 1941. 


—MARIE F, LEHMANN 


, And now as we rush off to join all Districts in their Unity 
Dinners on November 26th we want you to keep in mind that even 
though we're very busy with various activities, uppermost in our 
minds is that we'll be seeing you and you and you at Kitchener- 
Waterloo in July, and we want you to keep uppermost in your 
minds that its New York in 1943 with Rochester inviting you for 
the 24th Biennial Convention of The Luther League of America. 


CLARENCE L. NEUN, Publicity Secretary 
Luther League of New York State 


INDIANA 


‘The Hoosier Dopester is on the scene again, after a few months 
respite. Things have been happening thick and fast around here 
since I entered the portals of the Review the last time. 


On July 15 the Luther League of Indiana lost one of its valuable 
Personages to the Luther League of Ohio. Rev. Zimmann left 
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Hoosier soil to become pastor of First Church, Dayton. Rev. Zim- 
mann has assisted in setting in gear inspirational plans for our con- 
ventions and Youth Conferences for several years, also being active 
in District Luther League work in the Northwest District. 

Paul Joers is getting his machinery in motion for activity dur- 
ing the next year. First step is an executive meeting to be held 
early in December. Then setting departmental activity on a par- 
excellante basis. Just a few changes along this line. By Faust, 
our Extension Secretary, already reports that there have been several 
Leagues who have applied for membership. 

Perhaps Rev. Kinports will be jealous when he sees the next 
issue of the “Sentinel,” the state publication. We liked the poster 
that appeared with the “Advancing With Christ’ packet, that we 
are using it for a cover for our next edition. It typifies Lutheran 
Youth as it should be. 


District News 


The Northwest District held their fall rally at Grace Church, 
Elkhart, on October 13th. It had been postponed from the Sep- 
tember date due to the infantile paralysis epidemic that had the 
northern part of the state bottled up. In the election of officers a 
very odd coincidence occurred, when four of the five officers elected 
live in South Bend, but have outside League affiliations. The results 
were: President, Byron Faust, South Bend (member of the Elk- 
hart League); Vice-President, Henry Cordtz, South Bend (mem- 
ber of Holy Trinity, South Bend); Secretary, Miss Neola Myers, 
South Bend (member of First, Mishawaka); Treasurer, Miss Estelle 
Fuller (member of Holy Trinity, South Bend); Pastoral Advisor, 
Rev. A. R. Swasko, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church of Valparaiso. 


The East Central District met in Ovid, October 13th. The 
feature of the meeting was an address by Rev. W. M. Wick of 
Middlebury. Rev. Wick is Vice-President of the Luther League of 
Indiana. 


The eleventh semi-annual convention of the Southeastern District 
was held at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Batesville, on October 6th. 
At the devotional service Rev. H. G. Schwegler spoke to a group 
of 140 Luther Leaguers on ‘“‘How To Live Today.” At the busi- 
ness session Mr. Paul Myer, Batesville, was re-elected President. 
A luncheon concluded the convention. 


Local News 


Mt. Zion, LaGrange. For a small League this League is really 
going places, having risen from 7 members to about 20 in one year’s 
time. They have done quite a bit to avail themselves of the national 
Luther League program, splitting into two divisions. This League 
held a Hallowe’en party, according to word received from its 
pastor, W. E. Weber. 


Grace, Elkhart. Talk about activity, this group is really tops 
when it comes to doing things up right. They are in the midst of 
a membership campaign, already they have taken in about 25 new 
members. Their average attendance at devotional is near the 
seventy mark. They, inform us that they were among the first in 
Indiana to try out the new three-point program. 


That’s about all for this time, but from time to time, if we 
can beat the deadline, we'll be seein’ you. Oh, yes, I almost forgot, 
the Northwest District is planning on sponsoring a Luther League 
special for Kitchener-Waterloo. 


FREDERICK W. (FRITZ) ANDERSON 


WISCONSIN 


On Thursday, November 7, 8, 9, 1940, Luther Leaguers gathered 
at the Church of the Incarnation, Milwaukee, for the 42nd Annual 
Convention of the Luther League of Wisconsin. This convention 
marked a departure from past conventions in that the Annual Youth 
Conference of Wisconsin joined with the Luther League in an effort 
to bring about greater unity among the young people of our church. 
The convention theme was “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


Dr. J. I. Meck gave the opening address at 10 A. M. on 
Thursday, on the convention theme. ‘“‘When we look abroad today 
at the youth of Italy, for instance, we realize that our devotion to 
Christ is pretty weak when compared with the devotion which boys 
and girls of the Totalitarian countries give to their leaders,’ Dr. 
Meck said. ‘‘We need, over here, to get closer to Christ, who alone 
can solve all our material problems and give us spiritual peace and 
happiness.”” The opening address was followed by greetings from 
the state president, George T. L. Jacobsen, the local president, 
Robert Ellingboe, and Rey. William J. Ducker, the National Rep- 
resentative. 


Mr. Gerald Powers, President of the Luther League of Illinois, 
gave an address on ‘Trends of Youth Movement of the Twentieth 
Century.”’ At the noon luncheon the Leaguers heard from Rev. 
Ducker, who brought a message from the national headquarters. 


In the afternoon the reports of the various officers were given. 
A new feature of the convention reports was introduced this year 
in the form of a booklet which contained all the reports and a number 
of inspirational messages from various members of the State League, 
Later in the afternoon three conferences were held on the threefold 
program of the Luther League. The Missionary Program was dis- 
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cussed by Mrs. John Shannon and Miss Alice Bunck, the Educa- 
tional program by Mrs. J. I. Meck and Miss June Danielsen, and 
the Life Service program by Mr. Harold Graham. The convention 
was then adjourned until six o’clock. 


At the six o’clock Green Lake Supper a report of the United 
Lutheran Church Convention at Omaha was given by Mr. Harold 
Graham. At seven-thirty the conventionites gathered in the church 
proper for the first of three chapel services which were presented by 
Rev. P. W. Roth, D.D. The subject for this first service was 
“Lessons from the Past.” This service was followed by a Fellow- 
ship Frolic which was sponsored by the local Y. M. C. A. 


At nine o’clock on Friday morning the convention re-assembled 
and again heard an inspirational address by Dr. Roth on “A Leader 
For Today.” At this time the scheduled business was adjourned 
until the afternoon. This’ was followed by three conferences on the 
“Christian Lie.’ “The Home‘ was discussed by Rev. J. F. 
Fedders, D.D., “The School” by Rev. Imhoff of Carthage College, 
and “The Church” by Rev. C. A. Puls. 


At noon the annual Intermediate Luncheon was held and the 
message was given by Mr. J. K. Jensen, Treasurer of the Northwest 
Synod, on the “Lutheran World Challenge.” In the afternoon the 
Leaguers were entertained by a trip through the Milwaukee Museum, 
which is one of the finest museums in the country. After the museum 
tour the Leaguers returned to the church for the business meeting. 
At this time the Convention decided to turn over the $93.61 remain- 
ing in its Missionary treasury to the National project. Wisconsin 
was the second state to pay its quota in full and we have now gone 
“over the top” for Missions. Another very important item of busi- 
ness at this time was the submitting of the following amendment to 
the Constitution: “It is our request that Article IV, Section [II 
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of our Constitution be revised by elimination of the clause, ‘But 
shall not hold an elective office except that of Pastor Advisor’.” This 
proposal was adopted last year and presented this year. The pro- 
posed amendment was rejected by an unanimous vote of the con- 
vention because of the very fine work of the State Executives dur- 
ing the past year. The meeting was adjourned. 

The banquet on Friday night was highlighted by an address 
from Mayor Carl Zeidler, Milwaukee’s youthful mayor. He gave 
great encouragement to the young people as he cited the various 
offices and positions now being held by young men and young women 
throughout the United States. This address was followed by a 
beautiful Flag Service and Choral Service. 


On Saturday morning the convention re-convened and listened 
to the third of Dr. Roth’s chapel talks on “A Life For Tomorrow.” 
The last business session of the convention was then held. The 
new officers are: President, Glenn Cartwright, Kenosha; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fred Holtz, Milwaukee; Corresponding Secretary, Eleanor 
Hansen, Shorewood; Recording Secretary, June Brown, La Crosse; 
Treasurer, James Sharp, Milwaukee; Pastor Advisor, Rev. John 
Shannon, Wisconsin Dells. 

Following the election the new officers were installed by Rev. 
William Niebling, President of the Wisconsin Conference. This 
meeting was followed by a short inspirational message on ‘“‘Patriot- 
ism,” given by Rev. Gustav Stearns, Chaplain of Soldiers Home, 
Milwaukee. 

Rev. Harold Gruhn gave some closing thoughts at the luncheon 
and the conventionites left for home, unanimous in their belief that 
this was the finest convention in our history. 


MISS ELEANOR HANSEN 
Corresponding Secretary 


42nd Annual Convention of the Luther League of Wisconsin, held in Church of the Incarnation, 
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Financia Reports 


Listen, all of you fellow Luther Leaguers, can you im- 
agine us Luther Leaguers letting each other down? Well, I 
should say not! So the majority of our State or Synodical 
Leaguets came through with 100% Dues and Sustaining 
Membership quotas in 1940. 

Thanks to all of you for your financial support during 
1940. 

Let us strive to make 1941 a banner year. 


DUES REPORT 
December 13, 1940 


Senior Intermediate 
League Billed Paid Billed Paid 
10—Northern California .. $27.00 $27.00 $11.25 $11.25 
Southern California ...... 75.00 75.00 18.75 
13—Columbia District ... 34.00 34.00 5.00 5.00 
12—Connecticut ......s00% 58.50 58.50 37.50 37.50 
§—Florida ........ 2 41.25 41.25 8.25 8.25 
14—-Georgia-Alabama A 71.50 71.50 37.75 37.75 
16—Illinois .. 231.2. 245.00 60.00 60.00 
Indiana ig 103.00 75.00 28.75 25.00 
3—lIowa a LOL O0 131.00 S020 35.25 
AN RAR Tw Cait oinieys\s:ereiele eines 83.75 50.00 12.50 13.90 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee .. 55.75 55.75 10.75 10.75 
8—Maryland ............ 296.75 338.25 90.50 118.00 
18—Michigan ...... aietarnte= 64.75 64.75 37.25 37.25 
6—Midwest .............- 90.00 90.00 3:75 3.75 
IEReS OLA rec retevete is o/ctese ciate 70.00 31.25 
Mississippi ......... Banod 20.00 15.75 
NWebrasWan lwrirst. «i tsiailanalae 96.50 73.38 16.00 12.00 
15—New Jersey ......... 77.75 77.75 58.75 58.75 
IM CW OL 9s ae ors os clarele-e lure » 421.75 210.88 291.25 145.63 
North Carolina ...... ise GbSieo 478.71 245.00 183.75 
DF = ORION Spa eis aia sa wie a's rais 343.75 343.75 56.25 56.25 
2—Pacific Northwest .... 47.00 47.00 1e25 11.25 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Pennsylvania ... 646.50 323.28 228.50 114.30 
Ministerium ....... sitet go les00 940.97 269.75 267.31 
Pittsburgh Ws keesecis es 397.25 264.88 87.75 58.56 
1—Rocky Mountain ..... 37.50 37.50 12.50 12.50 
11—South Carolina ...... 355.75 355.75 106.25 106.25 
Kiet) | RAS are sasreisish ee A OSt00 43.24 18.50 1.30 
Wiretnial ion re otace sonia. 307.25 230.64 129.00 96.75. 
—West Virginia ........ 44.50 45.00 14.50 14.50 
9—Wisconsin ..........-: 49.00 49.00 29.50 29.50 
Alberta Conference ....... 20.00 
South Saskatchewan ...... 20.22 


$6,336.25 $4,933.70 $2,003.25 $1,572.25 


AFRICA MISSION PROJECT 
December 13, 1940 


Paid 
League Quota Senior Inter. 
Northern California .. poten $50.00 $25.00 
Southern California . 150.00 33.68 
Columbia District 65.00 
Connecticut .... we * 1200.00 48.95 
lOO, es gels 30 rs 50.00 19.50 2.50 
Georgia-Alabama 50 130.00 75.00 
3—Illinois ..... A 330.00 353.50 9.00 
Indiana .....0% ; 5 175.00 115.00 10.00 
5—Iowa .......... x 125.00 148.25 
6—Kansas_........ - ne ; 140.00 142.25 
Kentucky-Tennessee ; 70.00 52.68 
Marvland  .sccecssss ave 520.00 448.39 50.55 
Michigan ....... é Re 125.00 70.26 3.00 
Midwest .. i 135.00 53.14 
Minnesota Sa 115,00 13.29 
Mississippi ...... oak 30.00 12.50 
7—Nebraska ...... aa avaie 100.00 100.00 
1—New Jersey ...... ca O00 203.01 30.43 
New York ....... aravnaltrstes : 720.00 329.52 50.00 
Morthy Caroling sae chess soreness - 1,100.00 348.10 51.90 
cS are PEN ACS es Mh .. 550.00 348.75 
Pacific Northwest .......... we 90.00 62.78 8.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 1,065.00 716.47 56.05 
MAIS ECEAUE Wexe's viol sseipa s'e/eth» Fae 2,150.00 688.16 81.01 
PP ATESDUER Tg clas eld'siae a wae ate 655.00 160.84 
Rocky Mountain ........ ately 40.00 
Bont Carolina cs sie vise aiaraaisiot is 640.00 274.26 45.74 
DpMeA wg eres Pour rand it 180.00 88.81 
WSU ie yerece, alse sisiere's aie nadonacth 505.00 17.05 1.67 
4—West Virginia ......ccecsees 55.00 46.00 9.00 
2—WisconSin .........008 SOE: 80.00 173.61 
Intermediate Rally—Long Beach 7.00 
MCCANACS Wis Wests a esieleialers a avalsla'esivia 114.39 
Miscellaneous ........ olajarteas ects 12.83 
anitoba 9. cc esc tenes s Moet cnr 30.00 
Nebraska-Midwest—Special Off’g, 13.71 


$10,440.00 $5,339.68 $415.85 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to November 30, 1940 


Alumni 
Total Gift 
League Quota Paid Sust. Cont. Mem’s 
5—Nor. California... $25.00 $25.00 $25.00 
Southern California... 50.00 45.00 25.00 $15.00 $5.00 
Columbia District .. 25.00 5.00 5.00 
4—Connecticut ..... 35.00 35.00 20.00 15.00 
Plorida: iis. sescecse 25500 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama ... 50.00 40.00 25.00 5.00 10.00 
THinois; “s.k.ss se «ree sd o0 00 133.00 10.00 28.00 95.00 
NOpaNa te eisieis's aieinietee OSs00 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3—Iowa ....esee00- 65.00 68.45 21.65 9.00 37.80 
Kareas) ees: ssammea 2000 43.97 36.85 2.12 5.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee . 35.00 15.00 10.00 5.00 
1—Maryland ....... 200.00 227.00 144.00 53.00 30.00 
Michigan’ “3. nca.c0c. 40,00 28.00 22.00 1.00 5.00 
Midwest .....ee6.++- 40.00 20.00 20.00 
Minnesota Woh cesscimete 45.00 2.00 2.00 
Mississippi ......... 10.00 5.00 5.00 
‘Nebraska .......+-- 65.00 16.00 5.00 1.00 10.00 
2—New Jersey ..... 50.00 52.00 25.00 17.00 10.00: 
New. York: 5.0.05 .0% + 300.00 244.50 105.00 37.00 102.50 
North Carolina ..... 400.00 165.00 110.00 30.00 25.00: 
ONG seein s soca viasats bie wes0.00 106.55 69.55 7.00 30.00) 
Pacific Northwest ... 30.00 10.00 10.00 
Pennsylvania : é 
6—Central Penna. 415.00 440.00 170.00 170.00 100.00 
Ministerium ..... - 840.00 410.00 208.00 97.00 105.00 
Pittsburgh ....... 255.00 100.00 41.00 24.00 35.00 
Rocky Mountain ... 25.00 5.25 5.25 
South Carolina ..... 230.00 223.00 150.00 58.00 15.00 
DOxase inves cise eee 0L00 20.00 5.00 5.00 10.00 
Virginian Tas «cwssivisins 225.00 173.25 85.00 51.25 36.00 
West Virginia ... 30.00 16.00 10.00 1.00 5.00 
Wisconsin ..... dictcttemeto 0.00 14.00 5.00 4.00 5.00 
BNAGA sie vcleevlesicne 12.00 10.00 2.00 
Manitoba District .. 5.67 1.00 5.67 
Special ra iss a dace 82.00 73.00 9.00 


$2,806.64 $1,456.05 $643.62 $7 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 


November, 1940 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 1 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 21 

First Luther Club, Glendale 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT, total 1 
CONNECTICUT, total 6° 
FLORIDA, total 4 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 12 
ILLINOIS, total 47 


Rev. C. S. Poweli, Memorialized by Salem Luther League, 
Jonesboro 


Rev. J. E. Dale, by Northern District Luther League 
Ruth Benson 


INDIANA, total 7 
IOWA, total 12 


KANSAS, total 5 


Luther League of Kansas and Adjacent States 
Rev. Frederick H. Bloch 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, total 3 
MARYLAND, total 82 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch 
MICHIGAN, total 6 


Alfred Wagner, by Luther League of Michigan Synod 
Southwest Michigan District 


Luther Memorial Young People’s League, Detroit 
MIDWEST, total 4 
MINNESOTA, total 2 
MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
NEBRASKA, total 4 
NEW JERSEY, total 21 
Ethel Johnson 
NEW YORK, total 71 
St. James Intermediate Luther League, New York City 
Holy Trinity Intermediate Luther League, New York City 
Mrs. Pauline Fink 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 57 
Louise Holshouser 


OHIO, total 22 
Andrew Dropko 
Donald Gillhouse 
Heloise Warrington 
Herman Nieman 
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Dorothy Seiss 

Rev, A. L. Anderson 

First Luther League, Beach City 

First Luther League, Cleveland 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 2 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Central Pennsylvania, total 220 

York District Luther League . 

Gladys Wueschinski 

Rev. Herbert G. Kline 

Christ Young People’s Group, Shrewsbury 

George M. Richardson 

Mrs. C. L. Stauffer 

Marian M. Shaver 

St. Paul’s Luther League, Collingswood 

Mrs. C. L. Warner 

Mrs. M. L. Slothour 


Mrs. Agnes Bowman, Memorialized by St. Paul’s Luther League, 


Millersburg 

Ministerium, total 153 
Salome V. Holloway 
M. Luther Holloway 
St. John’s Luther League, Ashland 
St. John’s Luther League, Shenandoah 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Tower City 
St. Luke’s Luther League, Allentown 
St. Luke’s Luther League, Coplay 
Zion Intermediate Luther League, Olney, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh, total 38 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, total 5 


SOUTH CAROLINA, total 80 
Western District Luther League 
Newberry District Luther League 
Central District Luther League 
Ciremba Amick 
Joseph Bradwell 
Southern District Luther League 
Gladys Gasque Geiger, Memorialized by Sandy Run 

Luther League, Swansea 

TEXAS, total 8 

VIRGINIA, total 68 ’ 
St. Martin’s Luther League, Quicksburg 
Ascension Luther League, Chattanooga 
Aerta Blevens 

WEST VIRGINIA, total 38 

WISCONSIN, total 6 

CANADA, total 5 


* MANITOBA, total 2 
Martha L. Ruccius 


Tn Memoriam 


God called our loved 
ones, but we lose 
not wholly, 

What He has given; 

They live on earth 
in thought and deed, 
as truly 


As in His Heaven 
— Whittier 


Kemorialized in Sustaining ACembership Fund 


Rev. C. S. Powell 
Memorialized by Salem Luther League, Jonesboro, Til. 


Mrs. Agnes Bowman : 
Memorialized by St. Paul’s Luther League, Millersburg, Pa. 


Gladys Gasque Geiger 
Memorialized by Sandy Run Luther League, Swansea, S. C. 
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EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 
built. It is the heart of the Luther League and its pos- 
sibilities are simply unreckoned. The sphere of the work 
of the department is decidedly local. This department 
aims to build local Leagues so dynamic and full of Spirit- 
ual energy that the congregations of which they are a 
part will feel the effects of the training, inspiration, and 
devotion which the Leagues acquire from the meetings. 
The success or failure of the local League depends to a 


great extent on the effectiveness of its Educational pro- 
gram. 


Alice: 


Just what is specifically included in your 
work? 


Gladys: The Educational program seeks to promote 
Church and Bible School attendance which is really an 
important privilege of a Luther Leaguer. Since no 
Christian Education is complete without a knowledge of 
the Bible, this program promotes regular Bible Study 
independent of the Sunday School and other regular 
Church activities. It encourages daily Bible reading on 
the part of the individual Leaguers. Emphasis is also 
placed on the reading of good books and other literature 
recommended by our National Literature Committee. 
One of the most important parts of our Educational 
program is the holding of Devotional meetings. These 
meetings usually consist of a brief worship period fol- 
lowed by general discussion of a topic or theme pertain- 
ing to these various phases of our work and to problems 
of Christian living. 

Alice: The second division mentioned was Mission- 
ary. What work does this department include? 

Helen: The Missionary program of the Luther 
League includes social missions (or missionary work in 
our own community), home missions (or work in our 
country and its possessions) and foreign missions. Each 
biennium the Luther League of America has a definite 
missionary objective. 

Alice: What have some of these objectives been in 
the past? 

Helen: Our past achievements in missions (since 
1927) include the erection of, or money for school build- 
ings, chapels, or medical centers in India, South America, 
Puerto Rico, China, Japan and the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. You see, we have contributed to home as well as 
foreign mission fields. 

Alice: What is the present missionary objective? 

Helen: Our present project is the building of a 
Boys’ School in Liberia, Africa. 

Alice: How do you go about doing this work? 

Helen: Our national convention in July, 1939, voted 
to undertake this task for the next two years. Contribu- 
tions from local Leagues throughout the country make 
this work possible. 

Alice: Can you tell us something about this country? 

Helen: As you know, Liberia is located on the west 
coast of Africa just above the equator. We are par- 
ticularly interested in this little republic, not only be- 
cause it is the only mission field our Lutheran Church 
has in Africa, but also because it is the only independ- 
ent negro republic in the world. Our country is really 
responsible for the existence of Liberia, since it was 
established in 1820 as a homeland for freed slaves. Its 
government, run entirely by natives, is modeled after 
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that of the United States. Even its flag is an imitation of 
the stars and stripes, except that there is but one star 
(representing unity) in the blue field. The seal of Li- 
beria appropriately bears the motto, “The love of liberty 
brought us here.” 

Alice: How large is Liberia? 

Helen: The whole country is about the size of Ohio 
and for the most part is covered with tropical jungle 
and forests, and there are no means of transportation 
except on foot or in hammocks carried by natives. More 
recently two fairly good roads, on which automobiles 
can be used, have been built from Monrovia, the capital, 
on the coast; one of them to our main station on the 
St. Paul River, 25 miles inland. Most of you will be 
surprised to know that there are only two seasons in 
Liberia, one rainy from April to October, and one dry 
from November to March and believe it or not, Febru- 
ary is the hottest month in the year. 


Alice: 


Helen: The people who inhabit the settlements 
along the coast are descendants of freed slaves; those 
in the interior are primitive negroes, divided into various 
tribes, each with its own language or dialect, only one 
of which has been finally reduced to writing. The Ameri- 
co-Liberians are Christians. The primitive interior ne- 
groes worship spirits, good and evil, which dwell in in- 
animated objects, or in phenomena happenings of na- 
ture, and much reliance is placed on signs and the magic 
of native medicine men. The total. poulation of Liberia 
is estimated to be over a million and a half. 

Alice: What work has the Lutheran Church done 
among these people? 


How interesting. What are the people like? 


Helen: The main station of our American Lutheran 
mission was begun in 1860 by Rev. Morris Officer. Here 
are located the girls’ and boys’ boarding schools which 
have furnished 8 years of Christian education with some 
industrial training to hundreds of negro boys and girls. 
Here also are two churches, one for each of the two 
schools, and our mission hospital, recognized as the best 
hospital functioning in Liberia. Its training school for 
nurses has supplied native nurses for not only its own 
interior medical centers but also for the government hos- 
pital in Monrovia. Newer and smaller stations are located 
100 and 200 miles from this main station (a 4 or 8-day 
journey on foot) into the interior. Buildings and equip- 
ment here are of the crudest type, the hospital farthest 
inland being made of mud and thatch in the native 
style and serving villages and half-villages for hundreds 
of miles around. (Imagine Albanians walking the dis- 
tance from here to Syracuse for needed hospital treat- 
ment.) But this medical work scarce as it seems, has 
been a means of rapidly gaining the confidence of the 
primitive people and opening the way for greater edu- 
cation among them. The government officials, all native, 
are becoming increasingly interested in education and 
desiring native leadership in the Church. Hence the need 
for a more adequate building that will, by its dignity and 
completeness, impress prospective students or visitors 


with the importance of education among the youth of 
the land. 


Alice: We have heard about the work of the Edu- 
cational and Missionary Departments and one can im- 
agine from the words, Life Service, what that division 
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must emphasize. But can you explain a little more fully 
the purpose of this department? 

Margaret: The Life Service Department of the 
Luther League aims to have every youth rendering per- 
sonal Christian service. In fact, the theme of our pro- 
gram is “Youth Serving Christ.” This applies not only 
to those entering the ministry, or similar full-time relig- 
ious work, but also to those choosing any vocation in 
life. The possibilities of rendering Christian service are 
unlimited. School or business, Church and home offer 
numerous opportunities. 

Alice: Well, in what ways can one serve in these 
various places? Ae 

Margaret: In school or business youth can give in- 
dividual service and assistance to classmates, teachers or 
fellow workers. In Church one can assist the pastor with 
clerical work, teach in Sunday School, sing in the choir, 
assist with junior youth work, and visit the sick and 
needy. At home one can assist his parents in any way 
they possibly can and so help to create a unified home 
life. Life Service begins with the individual and each 
person can find opportunities to Christian Serv-ce at all 
times. ' 

Alice: And now, as we close this program, it is 
our hope that those listening have a little better under- 
standing of the work the Luther League is doing with 
the youth of the Church. Thank you. 

Hymn: 

Then onward be the war-cry 
And onward still, so long 
As we have self to conquer, 
Souls to cheer with song. 
Let sound the martial music, 
Ring out the bugle call 

To rally ‘for the conflict 

Our people one and all. 


NOW THAT YOUR PROGRAWM’S PLANNED— 
are your “Review” subscriptions renewed? If not, mail 
them to The Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania at once. Send money 
in advance for subscriptions. 
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eaainetiinen = ——— Eee 


A standard liberal arts college of the highest grade, ap- 
proved by The Association of American Universities. A 
strong scholarly faculty. Excellent preparation for those who 
will enter the study of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Teaching, and Business. New buildings and equipment. 


For catalogue and information, write to: 
_ Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. - - - ~- President 
Harry A. Benfer, A.M. - - - - - = Registrar 


| Susquehanna University | 


Goes to * sartcasocoy ‘Caltage- for ince ~  (Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 


_ the best view-book > according to judges of G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 

a the American ‘College Publicity _ Association } - AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE - 
| ‘More than 400 American” universities and colleges are repre- | Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 

¢ sented in that association, and Wittenberg’ s was best in 1940 A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications ' 
| If you are a student who “should go to Wittenberg ‘Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
ah. —— e A a kno~ ‘s of inf a eg beni Paced High Moral Tone Spiritual Values’ Emphasized 
4 " go here, send in name to receive a copy of this A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 

a - «Prize-winning: publication. An Accredited Conservatory of Music . 
4s _ Address” request to” For Catalogue write 

48 President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph. B.. D. D., pak - Russell Galt, Ph.D 

. venesied pmeen Springfield, Ohio ca sell Galt, Ph.D. 


Dean — 


a eee 


NEWBERRY ‘COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


‘Owned cack Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia~-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully pecrecited, offering A.B. and B. Ss. _ degrees ' with 
‘majors in eight field Is of | concentration, 

Special training in Liberal Arts, ‘Music, Business. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, ‘Theolog: 

Well-rounded and adequate | Sree, of ‘stu 


= FOUNDED 1832 


bil 


< | Oldest” Lutheran College ‘in America 


wg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
hristian men who are vitally concerned — ith 
building of. character as the fundamental — 


—< thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- , 
famous Battlefield _ of ‘Gettysburg s 


E sagen and Book of Views, Address: 


-— Mild winter, ‘climate in the healthful PSaiont section 
a4 the state, — 
Vey" ‘Teasonable expenses 


For _ Catalogs, Write ~— Jo MEE Cc KINARD, President 


—— a Pe 


“ Have You Enrolled As a 


Contributing Member 


~ ORGANIZE 
UTHER 1 LEAGUES 


-_<-=— 


of the 


Sustaining Membership Fund 


Every Local Leaguer should hold a Contributing 
Membership Card by the payment of 


$1.00 per Year 
SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Mildred Gartelmann, Chairman 


,¢ 


—Senior Heh, Grades 10, at. iz 


Send All Funds to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
ca 1228-1234 Spruce Street fe - 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


ee Beans eee cine: 
Spruce Street -—~Phiiladelphia, Pa. 


E : : ae 


An 
Inexpensive 


SOLID COPPER 


Book Marks “ 


\ 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method Ss 
of attaching to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used * 
for connecting the book-mark and clip. The book- SAV 
mark is hammered by hand on edges and is made from K 


solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 


35 cents each Design No. 200 
or 3 for $1.00 


: Each book-mark is mounted 
Designs may be assorted 


in a specially designed Gift 
Folder with plain envelope. 


Designs numbered 105, 200, 
250, 300, and 350 are hand 
painted in: full colors in 
stamped design. 


IHS is plain 
stamped. No 
hand painting 


this Book Mark 


; 
3 


= 


Illustration is ~ 
Design No. 100) 


ILLUSTRATIONS ARE ACTUAL SIZE 
Design No. 105 


A NEW ITEM 


Design No. 250 
35 cents each 


Design No. 300 


The letter openers are made of same 
material and hand hammered edges as 
described above. The emblem is hand 
painted in full colors. 
ORDER EARLY 

TO AVOID DELAY 
Remittance must 


accompany order 


Design No. 350 
$0 cents cach 


; oe eo tare FOR SALE ONLY BY 
ge es 
Eee 
mph ae The Luther Press 
ee Sa 
Mor rege eee 

ee oa Everything in Luther League Supplies 
cae fe 


ae, 429-437 Herr Street Harrisburg, Penna. 


